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GENERAL SHERMAN. 








GENERAL W. 
THE greatest of the few eminent com- 
manders in the late war who have sur- 
vived the year 1890 has left us. On the 
14th of February last William Tecumseh 
Sherman closed his eyes in that last 
sleep which concludes a life’s eventful 
history. Perhaps it were enough to 
make the simple announcement of a 
hero’s death when that hero has been 
known throughout the world, and noth- 
ing that may be said will add a single 
item to the facts of his career. Yet the 
readers of this magazine would for the 
most part consider the editor derelict in 
duty and loyalty were not some notice 
given to this great soldier and citizen of 
the American republic. Besides, it is ex- 
pected that the statement made in these 
columns will differ somewhat from those 
that appear in the thousand other publi- 
cations of the day, just as phrenological 
opinion differs from literary or social 
opinion. Twenty five years ago a writer 
for this monthly said the following of 
General Sherman, and said it of his 
organization, looking at the man as a 
mental entirety, drawing inference from 
a careful weighing of the faculties active 
in his ps¥chic economy: ‘Though an 
eminently successful soldier, General 
Sherman is none the less kind, humane, 
domestic and devotional. The upper 
portion of his head predominates over the 
lower, and he has a skylight to his 
brain. Indeed, he would become in- 
spired in a degree on any great occasion 
and be able to see farther into the future 
than most men. There is dignity and 
decision indicated in this head; con- 
structiveness and inventive talent and 
mechanical ingenuity are fairly repre- 
sented; and thereis order, taste and refine- 
ment; skill to plan and judgment to exe- 
cute, with caution enough to appreciate 
the danger and sagacity enough to 
escape it. He is courageous and res- 
olute, without being rash; frank and 
open; rather cunning or secretive ; 
somewhat ‘cranky,’ and willful when 
opposed, but kind and yielding when 
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T. SHERMAN. 
his sympathies areawakened. * * * 
General Sherman is perfectly honest 
and sincere, and though his judgment, 
like that of most other men, may some- 
times be questioned, his motives never 
can be by those who know the man. 
Dignified and gentlemanly, he can not 
trifle nor let himself down in the estima- 
tion of himself or the world. He is 
every way a manly man.” 

This picture of the man will be ac- 
cepted, we think, by all who know his 
history, and especially that part cf it 
since the war. Released from war's 
rigid school, and permitted to act out 
that side of his nature which military 
life tended to keep in the background, 
the humane and kindly elements of his 
character became known and won es- 
teem wherever the General went. Gen- 
eral Sherman was a very little over sev- 
enty-one years of age when he died— 
having been born February 10, 1820. 
At sixteen he received the appointment 
to acadetship at West Point, where he 
won and kept a high position in his 
class, and was graduated June 30, 1840. 

In the Seminole war he rendered 
some service, and during the Mexican 
war was stationed in California. Be- 
coming tired of the inactivity in mili- 
tary relations that followed the close of 
the Mexican controversy, he withdrew 
from the army, and tried banking. Like 
General Grant, he found business pur- 
suits not to his taste. He also tried law, 
and with no better success. In 1860 he 
was offered the Presidency of the 
Louisiana Military Academy, which he 
at once accepted, and remained in the 
place until the opening of the civil 
strife. Then he offered his services to 
the nation that had given him a soldier’s 
education. We need not dwell upon 
his career during the war for the Union. 
His invaluable help given in times of 
extreme peril, and turning what seemed 
impending defeat into victory, is a 
matter of record. At the first battle of 
Bull Run his brigade was the only one 
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that retired from the field in order, and, 
making a stand at the bridge on the road 
to Washington, probably saved the 
Union army from utter ruin. At Pitts- 
burg Landing, at Shiloh and at Mission 
Ridge his part in those great battles was 
the most signal and important. 

General Sherman was one of the few 
who saw at the beginning of the four 
years’ contest its tremendous signifi- 
cance, and characterized the early mea- 
sures of the government for the sup- 
pression of the Southern rising as totally 
inadequate. When, in the Summer of 
1861, he was assigned to the command of 
the Department of the Cumberland with 
the rank of Brigadier-General, he stated 
that it would require 200,000 men to 
make a forward movement to the Gulf, 
he was stigmatized as ‘“‘insane.” Al- 
though removed from this command 
soon afterward, he, nevertheless, 
patiently awaited the development of 
affairs, and the following year found 
him serving under Grant, who knew his 
man, and trusted him to the uttermost. 

Of the march southward to Atlanta, 
then the advance eastward that followed 
the occupation of Savannah, Columbia 
and Raleigh, and the final surrender of 
Johnston (one of the ablest soldiers in 
defence of the Confederate cause), it is 
needless to say more than the simple 
mention that we have made. A keen 
writer has said of his operations in that 
great Southern movement that he 
showed ‘‘a strategical ability unpar- 
alleled since tne days of Napoleon.” 
After the war Gen. Sherman was given 
a place naturally his, not in politics, for 
he avoided its preferments, but in con 
nection with the army, and, succeeding 
those who, by priority, stood atits head, 
he was for some years the chief in com- 
mand, his retirement to civil life being 
only determined by that custom that 
makes age its occasion. Then, until his 
death, as a private citizen, he occupied a 
place in the esteem of the American 
people that no other man in the past 
quarter of a century can be said to have 
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occupied. This may be accounted for in 
part, at least, by his social disposition, the 
interest he took in affairs regarding the 
welfare of the general population and 
the frank sympathy that brought him 
down to the common level of the people. 
He was unselfish to an unusual degree, 
abhorred politics because of the factious 
elements and partisan greed that are so 
conspicuous in nearly every party move- 
ment, andat the same time he wasa man 
of strong convictions and independent 
thought, and when hespoke the sincere 
feeling of the man always found a re- 
spectful audience. We have said that 
the inner spirit of the General only be- 
came known fairly when he laid aside 
the trappings of the soldier. Then the 
ruggedness and irregularity, the sar- 
casm and austerity, became more and 
more under the domination of his sym- 
pathies and fellow feeling. As one has 
said: ‘* His general demeanor became 
kindly, his customary expression genial, 
and he became as popular in social 
gatherings as he had been formerly with 
his battle tried soldiers. Honors and 
fame and fortune did not spoil this 
strong, vigorous, honest character. He 
was as unostentatious as when he was a 
poorly patronized lawyer who hated his 
profession. He remained to the last a 
man of the people, and the humblest old 
acquaintance, civilian or soldier, ap- 
proached him unabashed confident of a 
warm clasp of the hand and a cheery 
greeting. Men of this stamp are not 
merely admired, they are loved; and 
throughout the land thousands of eyes 
will grow dim with tears of a genuine 
sorrow, and thousands of hearts feel 
heavier for the knowing that William 
Tecumseh Sherman is dead.” D. 
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The very shadow of an insect’s wing 

For which the violet cared not while it stayed, 
Yet felt the lighter, for its vanishing, 

Proved that the sun was shining 


By its shade. : 
Coleriage. 
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FORCES IN EARLY EDUCATION. 


“6 HERE are four chief predeter- 

miners of character,” asthe late 
Prof. Fowler said, and the last of these 
is education,—not mere instillation of 
ideas, but the ex ducens, the drawing 
out of all the powers of body and mind. 
No doubt the quality of the ancestral 
stock, the degree of physical and men- 
tal integrity, the degree and kind of pa- 
rental activities, and the pre-natal influ- 
ences of the mother, are each and ail 
potent factors in the formation of child 
character. Some have even thought 
them all-powerful for good or evil over 
the destinies of men. But these are not 
the only forces at work in character- 
building. They are highly important, 
but there is one more, which, when 
viewed in its full extent, becomes the 
primus inter pares, the first among 
equals. [t works slowly, like the streams 
wearing detritus from the solid rock, or 
the patient coral insect building the reef, 
but when its work is done its magnitude 
is felt. This force is education, or, in a 
fuller sense, culture, and its working 
time is the plastic period of life from in- 
fancy to maturity, and, in some natures, 
even beyond this, though in a much 
weaker degree. Its importance can 
hardly be over-estimated, surely never 
is, and rarely is fully understood. Its 
sphere is not confined to intellect, but is 
universal. It isa swerving from heredity 
and the natural line of development, 
and thus appertains to all departments 
of human nature, to intellect, appetite, 
passion, morals, everything. The sub- 
ject naturally divides into two parts, in 
accordance with tlie two-fold division of 
mental faculties, into the Affective and 
Intellectual. The first shall engage our 
chief attention. 

Educational forces may be termed pro- 
vocations, for they call forth the activi- 
ties of the several mental powers, and 
thus tend to modify original character 
in the direction of the greatest or most 
persistent activity. They may be di- 
vided into two grand classes, the ex- 


ternal and the internal. The external 
are predominant in the earliest periods 
of infancy and youth, before the power 
of independent thought and action is 
matured, while the internal come later, 
when there is power of self-culture 
and of choice in regard to outside influ- 
ences. Both are very active in the 
troublesome transition period between 
childhood dependence and manhood in- 
dependence. 

The external class sub-divides into 
imitations and oppositions, and the first 
of these into three others depending 
upon example, encouragement, and pre- 
cept. 

The young can not live according to 
any judgment of fitness, propriety, or 
oughtness. It has no independent judg- 
ment, but is left wholly to its environ- 
ment. The only formative standard left 
it is conformity to the life and character 
around it. This tendency is increased 
by the strong imitative faculty of child- 
hood, and the deep respect which chil- 
dren have for the example of their elders, 
and, especially, of father and mother. 
The parent is, in one sense, the child’s 
god, and, whatever the parent does, is 
just right, and not only an excuse for 
the same act in the child, but almost a 
command to do it. Abandoned thus to 
the forces of parental examples, the 
child’s first education is in the direction 
of similarity to parents. Habits of pa- 
rents thus become educational instru- 
ments to make or mar child character. 
Vulgarity in word or action, profanity; 
pertness, disrespectfulness, and mauy 
other evil qualities, as well as Christian 
graces and virtues, are builded into the 
child’s life through example, and almost 
before the parent knows it. I remember 
a bright little child on board a train 
coming from Cincinnati, who used oaths 
worthy of a mature rascal, to the great 
amusement of the encouraging father 
and an admiring group of fellow-pas- 
sengers. Only the mother rebuked, for 
the child was no doubt advertising its 
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father’s home life. Another parent in- 
dulged every mischievous prank of his 
child, with the tell-tale comment, ‘‘a 
chip out of the old block.” That child 
is now grown to a youth of eighteen, 
a thief, liar, cheat, trusted by none, out 
of employment, and driven from the 
home of his father, who, though largely 
responsible for it, could no longer bear 
his villainy. Thisis a sad example of a 
form of education, a form little thought 
of, but intensely real. It is not wholly 
imitation, for the parent, even the other 
associates, may never have done the 
same acts; but yet it belongs to that 
class, for it is encouraged by open appro- 
bation, as though the parent would 
willingly set the example, if opportunity 
offered. We might cite examples of 
good traits as well as bad, but facts are 
of little use unless the principles under 
lying them are understood, and it is to 
these we call chief attention, rather than 
to an extended view of similar facts. 
The third class, precepts, are but imita- 
tions, in a sense. They are commands 
inculeating such actions as yourself in 
your better moods, desire to do and to 
havedone. The principle underlying edu- 
cation by imitation is this: Like educa- 
tor, like educated. Whatever you would 
have your child to be,-be that yourself 
first and allow no one of counter acting 
habits to influence it. Teach by precept 
if you will, but always a thousand fold 
more by example. Act out your best 
precepts and make them a hundred fold 
more effectual. 

Education by opposition may seem a 
curious statement, but it is quite certain 
that, if by opposition a particular state 
of mind could be induced, and continued 
long enough to become permanent, it 
would be a form of culture. Cases too 
frequently occur, for it is a false system 
of education, usually building in some 
undesirable trait, such as willfulness, 
pride, petulancy, or other forms of self- 
ishness. Parents actuated by thoroughly 
honest motives cross their children’s 
desires, hopes and ambitions, and think 
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they are thereby cultivating more de- 
sirable and more excellent qualities of 
mind, when, if they could only see visibly 
the effect of their forced sacrifices, they 
would know that a demon had been 
awakened only to gather strength with 
time, and finally break away from all 
control. I have often heard the youth- 
ful warning: ‘‘Just wait till I am a 
man ; I'll do just as I please”—the ex- 
pression of temporarily crushed, but mad- 
dened independence. When such a state 
of mind is induced, the parents’ influence 
for good is lost. A mutual dislike and 
distantness supervenes, and the child’s 
character is driven into a different line 
of development. Such things ought 
never to occur. Child ambitions and 
desires and aspirations are not all wrong. 
They are, for the most part, natural and 
commendable, and ought to be gratified 
with due respect by the parents to the 
extent of their means. When means 
preclude this, the child should know it, 
and know why. Some are innocent, 
and so inoffensive, that we are surprised 
at the parental prohibition, yet from a 
mistaken notion of duty and religion 
many a child is made petulant, stubborn, 
and insubordinate. Keep the child af- 
fectionately receptive, and imitation will 
take the place of opposition. This is the 
principle. 

The internal forces subdivide into two 
classes: control of faculties through di- 
rect influence of intellect, and choice of 
external influences. When the mind is 
sufficiently mature to form some con- 
ception of the events and purposes of 
life, ideals are formed. These are grand 
forces. They are what we desire to be, 
and whatever circumstances might di- 
vert us from the marked path, it is not 
forgotten. There is a continued striving 
and persistent endeavor to attain the 
goal; and such strivings are never fruit- 
less. 

Choice of external influences covers a 
broad field, and it will be impossible to 
more than indicate a few of the chief 
points. Firstly. While we are not per- 
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mitted to choose our own parents broth- 
ers and sisters, we can choose our outside 
associates, and live either with the re- 
fined, the intellectual and the moral, or 
with boors and villains. And remem 
ber, too, that the social atmosphere you 
breathe will taint you. Your compan- 
ions will make you more and more like 
themselves--good or bad. You may 
withstand their influences when thrown 
among them if you hold yourself aloof 
from them; but if you meet them famil- 
iarly, never. You will be influenced. 
Secondly : We may place ourselves un- 
der the influences of churches, clubs; 
societies, of any and every class, and 
thus meet men and women actu- 
ated by the same motives which move 
us, and possessed of the same aspirations 
which we possess. And this stimulus 
aids greatly in exalting us nearer to our 
ideals. Thirdly. We have choice of 
books. In any good library we may 
find admittance to the demesnes of the 
greatest philosophers, theologians, poets, 
novelists, essayists, historians and scien- 
tists. Everything that can warm us to 
newer and better lives, inform the intel- 
lect, and develop the imagination, is 
there. A library is a thesaurus of the 
world’s choicest spirits, and is open to 
possession by every one who will deny 
himself a few of the useless luxuries (?) of 
life. Here the principle of association 
still holds. As the book is, so the reader, 
for the time being; and books are the 
best of companions. Of course, we all 
stand at the parting of the ways We 
can find good and evil and indifferent 
everywhere—in companions, in clubs 
and societies, and in books, and we may 
choose. But, as we choose, so will we 
be educated. 

In regard to the relative importance of 
the two grand classes of provocations, as 
we have termed the forces of education, 
there can be but one opinion, for the 
kind of ideals, and the kind of choice in 
regard to associates, clubs and books, all 
largely depend on the disposition of the 
chooser, and this disposition is largely 


made by the parental influences in early 
childhood. 

To complete the view of education, the 
intellect should be treated; but it follows 
the general law of development by use, 
and we could only point out what studies 
were conducive to development in each 
of the faculties and when they should 
be pursued, and indicate whac kinds of 
knowledge are most required to meet the 
various duties of life and when best ac- 
quirel. These are tolerably well under- 
stood, beiug treated at large by numer- 
ous authors, and brought prominently 
before the people through the common 
school system; and, too, we wish to em- 
phasize the importance of educating the 
feelings, since six times as much brain 
is appropriated to them as to intellect. 

JOHN WILLIAM SHULL. 


————_——_ > es 


SONNET. 
“ One more unfortunate.” 
Pale Love lay pining where the roses slept 
Under green leaves, by murmuring waterfall, 
And heard the hyacinthe to lily call:— 
And in the clover cup the wild bee kept 
His golden thighs; and spotted fishes leapt 
From amber tinted stream, beneath the tall 
Green willows that his quivering fins enthrall, 
For sure gay Love‘had here a harvest reaped; 
But, underneath a porch, o’ergrown and 
damp, 
Where the grim burdock and saintly rue, 
And deadly hellebore usurped the gate 
Oh! why should poor Love come and trim his 
lamp! 
Seeking heart homage, deep and fond and 
true—— 
Oh, why should Love at such poor portal 
wait ? 
ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


-e-+ + - —- 


NOTHING so cements and holds to- 
gether in union all the parts of a society, 
as faith or credit; which can never be 
kept up, unless men are under some 
force or necessity of honestly paying 
what they owe to one another.—Cicero. 
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THE BRETHREN 
WHO THEY ARE AND 


HE account of the Dunkards that 
is herewith offered to the reader 
is from materials supplied by a lady who 
is a prominent member of the society. 
Much has been published in books and 
newspapers concerning them that is in- 
teresting enough, it must be admitted, 
but in this way unwarranted errors and 
misrepresentations have been widely cir- 
culated with reference to their religion 
and customs that have occasioned them 
much anxiety, besides a just indignation. 
Statements that the Brethren are celi- 
bates, that they discourage marriage, 
that they do not marry outside of their 
own fraternity, that they keep the sev- 
enth day Sabbath, that they live in com- 
munities, and other similar errors, set 
forth by the press are, and always have 
been, without the slightest foundation. 
These misstatements, to be found in 
nearly all statistical works of the day, 
show a lack of care in obtaining correct 
information. 

In 1719 a number of the Brethren 
emigrated from Europe to America and 
settled down in Germantown and Phil- 
adelphia. From this nucleus, in the 
New World, the church spread south- 
ward and westward. Flourishing con- 
gregations are now to be found in many 
of the States. They are, however, most 
numerous in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Nebraska and Kansas. At 
the annual conference, held at Warrens- 
burgh, Mo., 1890, twenty-two States and 
two foreign countries, Sweden and Den- 
mark, were represented by delegates on 
the Standing Committee. 

FAITH AND PRACTICE. 


The Brethren hold the Bible to be the 
inspired and infallible Word of God, 
and accept the New Testament as their 
only rule of faith and practice. In the 
subtleties of speculative theology the 
church takes but little interest. It is 
chiefly concerned in giving willing and 


OR “DUNKARDS.”’ 


WHAT THEY BELIEVE. 


cheerful obedience to the simple com- 
mandments of the Christ. The Breth- 
ren are in every respect evangelical in 
their faith. They believe in the Trinity, 
and in future rewards and punishments. 
Faith, repentance and baptism are held 
to be the conditions of salvation. Faith 
changes the mind, repentance the life 
and character, and baptism the relation, 
These three constitute true evangelical 
conversion, and upon them rests the 
promise of the forgiveness of sins and 
the gift of the Holy Ghost. 

Baptism is administered by immersion. 
After being instructed in the faith and 
practice of the church, and having faith- 
fully promised to observe her practice, 
the applicant is taken down into the 
water, and, kneeling, reatiirms his faith 
in Christ and promises to live faithful 
until death. He is then baptized for the 
remission of his sins in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ; the administrator immersing the 
applicant face forward at the mention 
of each name in the Trinity. The ad- 
ministrator then lays his hands on the 
head of the kneeling candidate and 
offers a brief prayer in behalf of the one 
baptized, and he rises to be greeted as a 
brother, with the right hand of fellow- 
ship and the kiss of love, to walk in 
newness of life. 

THE AGAPE, OR FEAST OF LOVE, 


is another important ceremonial, which 
the Brethren define as follows : 

The evening just before his betrayal 
and death, Carist, after having washed 
his disciples’ feet, ate asupper with them 
and instituted, in connection with this 
meal, the Communion of the bread and 
wine. The apostles followed the ex- 
ample of their Leader and introduced 
the agape* into the apostolic church. 
This feast of love, of which all the Chris- 
tians partook, was a full meal, eaten in 


* Pronounced Aga-pee. 
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the evening, and is called by the apostle 
Paul the Lord’s Supper. The Commun- 
ion of the bread and wine was given in 
connection with this meal. The love- 
feast was kept up in the primitive church 
for four centuries, but as the church 
grew in numbers and wealth, it lost its 
first love and spirit of fraternity, and 
the feasts of love were discontinued. 
The Brethren adhere to the example of 
Christ and the practice of the apostles 
and primitive Christians, and keep the 
feast of love. A full meal is prepared 
and placed upon tables, used for that 
purpose, in the church, and all the 
members partake of the supper to the 
satisfying of hunger. 

Before eating supper the religious rite 
of washing feet is observed. Their au- 
thority for this practice is found in John 
xiii: 1-17. The Communion is then ad- 
ministered. This consists in partaking 
of the bread and wine in commemora- 
tion of the sufferings and death of the 
Lord. The emblems are passed from 
hand to hand by the Brethren, while the 
officiating minister breaks the bread and 
passes the cup to thesisters. After this 
a season of earnest devotion follows, 
and then a hymn is sung and the ser- 
vices are closed for the evening. Love- 
feasts are held in each congregation, 
usually twice each year, but as the mem- 
bers visit from congregation to congre- 
gation, during the love-feast season, 
they engage many times in this service 
during the year. 

CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 

The Brethren have a republican form 
of church government. Each congre- 
gation is independent in the manage- 
ment of its local affairs, such as the 
election of deacons, ministers, elders, or 
bishops, and m matters of local church 
discipline ; but is subject to the General 
Brotherhood through District and Na- 
tional Conference. A number of con- 
gregations, usually in the same State, 
conveniently located, are formed into a 
District, and these hold annual confer- 
ences, to which each congregation sends 


two delegates, either lay members, dea- 
cons, or ministers. Questions, local to 
the District, are discussed and settled by 
the District Conference, but those of a 
general character are sent to the General 
Conference, or Annual Meeting, as it is 
commonly called. This is also a dele- 
gated body. The Districts, thirty-two 
in number, each elect one delegate, who 
must be an elder, to serve on the Stand- 
ing Committee, and each congregation, 
with a membership of one hundred and 
fifty, or less, may elect one delegate. 
Congregations with a large membership 
may send two delegates. The delegates 
may be selected from the laity or the 
church officials; the Standing Commit- 
tee and delegates from the official body 
of the Conference. Any member pres- 
ent may take part in the discussion of 
questions, but the voting is confined to 
the delegates, two-thirds of the votes 
cast being required for a decision. 

The General Conference is a great an- 
nual reunion for the Brethren. They 
come together from all parts of the 
Brotherhood. It is not unusual for ten 
thousand of them to assemble at the 
place of meeting. The decisions of the 
Conference are to be adhered to by all 
the members of the church. An exami- 
nation of the book of Minutes of the An- 
nual Meeting shows that questions refer- 
ring to church doctrine rarely came be- 
fore the Conference, so that there has 
been a firm adherence to the principles 
of the Gospel as originally adopted by 
the church many generationsago. But 
the application of those principles in 
special cases, and the best means to car- 
ry them into effect, have been subjects 
of frequent discussion and decision by 
the Meeting. The tendency of the Con- 
ference and the annual reunions is to 
unify the Brethren in all their church 
work, and it is a fact that there is rarely 
found so large a body of religious peo- 
ple as closely united on the doctrines 
and principles to which they hold as the 
Dunkards. 

Elders, ministers and deacons are elec- 
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ted by the church from among the 
members, such as may be deemed quali- 
fied for the important work to which 
they arecalled. Each member, without 
reference to sex, has a right to cast a 
vote. Ministers, after giving full proof 
of their faithfulness and ability, are ad- 
vanced to the ‘‘second degree” of the min- 
istry. They are then authorized to bap- 
tize, solemnize marriage, and make and 
fill appointments for preaching. El- 
ders, or bishops, who preside over the 





believe that the New Testament teaches 
plainness in attire, and that, by a gen- 
eral uniformity of habit marked enough 
to distinguish the church from} the 
world. 

The Brethren never go to lawfwithZone 
of their own number, nor with others, 
without first asking the counsel of the 
church, and it is a rare thing indeed for 
a brother to be engaged in a lawsuit. 
Among themselves differences are ad- 
justed personally, or by the church, in 
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congregations, are chosen from the mini- 
sters in the second degree. Usually the 
oldest in office, if he have the proper 
qualifications, is selected. No salaries 
are paid, but poor ministers, and those 
who are sent out as missionaries, are 
properly supported. 
A PECULIAR PEOPLE. 

The Brethren claim to be, and are in 
many respects a peculiar people. Plain 
dressing is taught and required, and a 
general uniformity is observed, but this 
is regarded as a means toanerd. They 


accordance with the Christian law of 
trespass. See Matt. xviii. 15-20. The Fra- 
ternity is strictly non-resistant, as well 
as non litigant. It is held that Christis 
the ‘‘ Prince of Peace,” that his Word is 
‘*the Gospel of Peace,” hence his ser- 
vants can not goto war and fight. They 
take no active part in politics and 
‘*swear not at all.” If called -upon 
to testify in the courts, they simply af- 
firm: without raising the hand or kiss- 
ing the Bible. No brother can become 
a member of any secret or oathbound 
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society, the Brethren holding that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is fully sufficient 
for all the wants of humanity. All new 
converts who are identified with such 
orders are required to sever their con- 
nection with them before they can be 
adopted into the Brotherhood. 

They hold also that the marriage bond 
can only bedissolved by death. Divorce 
and remarriage are therefore unknown 
among them. If any aresick, they may 
be said to associate the faith cure with 
the treatment administered for. 

In compliance with the instruction of 
the apostle James, they anoint the sick 
with oil. This rite is administered only 
by the request of the sick. The elders 
are called and the sick member is raised 
to a sitting posture. The elder applies 
the oil to the head, three times, saying, 
‘*Thou art anointed in the name of the 
Lord unto the strengthening of thy faith, 
unto the comforting of thy conscience, 
and unto a full assurance of the remis- 
sion of thy sins.” The elders then lay 
their hands on the head of the sick, and 
offer a prayer for the anointed one. 

BENEVOLENCE. 

The church keeps her poor, each con- 
gregation looking after her own who 
may become needy. If a single congre- 
gation becomes burdened she may call 
for assistance upon her sister congrega- 
tion. Asa member of an earthly fam- 
ily is not allowed to come to want, so 
the Fraternity recognize, in their spirit- 
ual relations to one another, the demand 
for support, moral and physical, in time 
of need. 

On the question of temperance and 
prohibition the Brethren have for more 
than a hundred years given no uncer- 
tain testimony. They can claim, we 
think, to be the oldest temperance organ- 
ization in the United States. More than 
a hundred years ago a provision was 
voted, forbidding any of the members to 
engage in the manufacture or sale of in- 
toxicants. The use of all alcoholic or 
malt liquors as a beverage, in public or 
private, is also forbidden, and members 
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are requested not to have dealings with 
saloon keepers. ‘They discourage the 
use of tobacco, and the rule is that no 
brother can be installed in office who 
uses tobacco without making a promise 
to give it up. All applicants for bap- 
tism, who are addicted to the tobbaco 
habit, are advised to abstain from its use 
before they are received into church fel- 
lowship. 

The fraternity is largely engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, but men and wom- 
en in other departments of human en- 
deavor may be found enrolled among 
its members. Four schools or colleges 
are in successful operation, over which 
the church has a supervisory control. 
The schools are located, one at Hunting- 
ton, Pa., one at Mt. Morris, Ill., one at 
Bridgewater, Va., and the other at Mc- 
Pherson, Kans. Another is contem- 
plated in California. 

BISHOP FLORY. 

One of the more prominent of the ac- 
tive leaders of this church, is the Rev- 
erend John 8, Flory, a bishop of whom 
the Christian world, especially in the 
American West, has heard. From pub- 
lished accounts of him we derive the 
following: 

He was bornin Rockingham County, 
Va , March 28, 1836. His grandfather, 
John Flory, was a minister of promi- 
nence with the Dunkard fraternity. 
Early in life he was called to the minis- 
try, by the voice of the congregation 
with which he lived, in the State of West 
Virginia. It was there he commenced 
his career as a pioneer evangelist, carry- 
ing the doctrine and tenets of the Dunk- 
ard doctrine into many new localities 
throughout the wilds of the State. Many 
times he would travel afoot along moun- 
tain trails, and scale steep declivities 
where a horse could not travel. 

In 1872 he moved with his family to 
the wild plains of the Territory of Col- 
orado, where the wild buffalo and the 
Indian roamed at will. Among the first 
settlers on the South Platte river he 
labored for the planting of the Church. 
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He was the first to organize a commun- 
ity of his people in the Terri'ory, and 
since then they have been growing in 


numbers and influence there. In 1884 
he moved to Los Angeles, Cal. There, 


too, he was among the first of his people 
to inaugurate the up-building of the 
Church in Southern California. While 
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portrait invites our interest. That is 
an honest, earnest, sympathetic, intelli- 
gent, cultivate face. The development 
shows the fullness of contour that inti- 
mates general activity of faculty. The 
temples are strikingly full, and the side 
head, as a whole, is well grown out, 
showing power to manage, plan, organ- 





YOUNG SISTERS OF THE DUNKARD COMMUNION, 


much of his life has been spent in pio- 
neer missionary work on the frontiers 
he has traveled and Jabored among the 
Churches in the different States where 
the Brethren are located. His life has 
been one of great activity, and he has 
become widely and favorably known as 
a worker and speaker. 

The appearance of the bishop in the 


ize, and the spirit of thoroughness in his 
work. Heshould be an excellent ma- 
chinist, quick and skillful in ability to 
use tools and instruments. With so 
much of the motive temperament, he 
would have excelled in any line of con- 
struction, because physical activity and 
mental power on the side of practical 
affairs are so favorably combined in his 
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organization. He is clear, systematic 
and orderly in his perception of the use- 
ful, and appreciates, too, the philosophi- 
cal relations of a subject. He ought in- 
deed to be known, for critical and logi- 
cal acumen; his vision penetrates be- 
neath the surface and detects the untrue 
and incongruous in the representations 


of the sophist or special advocate. He 
should be prompt in judgment, for 
impressions come to him sharply 


and exercise a strong influence upon his 
opinion, especially as regards moral and 
religious questions. The elevation of 
the head centrally belongs tothe man 
of great kindness and conscientious so- 
licitude. By habit he may appear to 
some austere, but he is tender, emo- 
tional, friendly, social, and really enjoys 
those sides of life that involve the hu- 
morous and facetious more than people 
who meet him in a professional way 
think. He is also possessed of a de 
zidedly large share of imerest in things 
of taste and culture. While his sense of 
the useful and true has been strength- 
ened and deepened by the labor of years 
in his ministerial vocation, it is not 
wanting that tone and breadth that pro- 
ceeds from a regard for the delicate and 
beautiful in nature and art. The strength 
of his temperament and of his executive 
mentality, therefore, bave a character 
of fitness and harmony in its expression 
that is the secret often of successful en- 
deavor on his part. Few men who are 
as strong, decided and earnest in work, 


SKETCHES OF 


EARLY PROGRESS IN 


()* British phrenologists in the 
days of Dr. Spurzheim and the 
brothers Combe—George and Andrew— 
there were many who by their intellect- 
ual and moral influence wielded a per- 
ceptible power over their friends, and 
helped to uphold the science and 
strengthen the influence of the more 
prominent workers in that hard soil of 
bigotry. It is at this late day almost, if 
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even of the religious class, exhibit so 
much of concern for the manner of do- 
ing what may be considered mere duty ; 
and often tact is imputed to his conduct 
where the proper term would be taste. 
The group of young women fairly 
illustrates the prevailing type of organ- 
ization met with by the visitor in a com- 
munity of the Dunkards. Their faces 
and bearing, as shown by photograph, 
are certainly pleasing, and indicate a 
maturity of development in mind and 
body that will sustain comparison with 
women of similar age in any circle of 
our western civilization. The dress is 
simple and graceful, with no affectation 
of ascetic uniformity, as found in many 
religious bo .ies that claim special priv- 
The cap 
with the dependent strings is the head 


ileges of divine endowment. 


covering worn during religious service, 
and is a custom adopted in accordance 
with the Pauline injunction set forth in 
I. Corinthians, XI., 5. 

The deeper meanings of the spiritual 
life ineuleated by Christ have been the 
study of these people, and not without 
practical result. As it has been said by 
one of their teachers: ‘* No caste dis- 
tinction has ever entered our doors. 
Rich and poor before the altar of devo- 
tion are unknown, except that it bea 
silent recognition of great possessions of 
asoul rich in the peace of God. The poor 
man and the millionaire, the servant and 
her mistress, are recognized by no exter- 
nal marks of deference, or favor.” 


— — -e - —— - 
PHRENOLOGICAL 


BRITAIN—THE 


BIOGRAPHY. 


COMBE TESTIMONIAL. 


not quite impossible, to nameeven prom- 
inent advocates without a failure to 
recall tomind many whose names would 
help to popularize the science, because, 
like old books, they are ‘‘ out of print ;” 
but by an effort and with the hope of 
bringing to mind and giving credit to 
as many as possible, the writer expects to 
for omissions which will 
unavoidably occur. 


be pardoned 
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The British people are nutably think- 
ers, and ever ready to discuss and defend 
their opinions, and especially their re- 
ligious doctrines; and since the new sci 
ence had early in its career been misrep- 
resented by a man who was envious of 
Dr. Gall’s popularity, and therefore 
wishing to do him the greatest possible 
harm, had represented it as inimical to 
religion, and was thereby the cause of 
the edict against Gall’s lectures; the op- 
position against his teachings had spread 
to the British Islands. There was on 
this account much to be overcome before 
the new doctrines couid find a foothold 
in that religious soil, for it is always one 
of the hardest things in the world to wn- 
learn an error. 

Dr. Gall was compelled to comparative 
silence, or else become a missionary of 
his own ideas, and under this state of the 
case, and favored by what seemed provi- 
dential circumstances, he started on a 
tour of lectures to many university 
towns, taking with him as assistant and 
demonstrator a student in the person of 
John Gaspar Spurzheim. They traveled 
and taught for nearly three years, thus 
inaugurating the plan of itinerant 
phrenologists. 

Spurzheim, like his teacher,Gall, having 
the courage of his convictions, resolved 
to carry the science to Britain. With 
that end in view he learned the English 
language, and, in March, 1814, he landed 
on the coast of England and gave his 
first series of lectures to small audiences 
in London, where his labors commenced 
by the dissection of a brain at the Med- 
ico-Chirurgical Society, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Dr. Abernethy became an 
admirer of his methods of dissecting a 
brain, and his influence was a power in 
favor of Phrenology, and of Spurzheim, 
its advocate, who encountered great op- 
position from men who helped to form 
public opinion by criticism on his first 
publication, a book of about six hundred 
pages, large octavo, entitled, ‘* The Phy- 
siognomical System of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim; Founded on Anatomical 
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and Physiological Examination of the 
Nervous System in General, and of the 
Brain in Particular,” etc. Those criti- 
cisms served to advertise the book so 
greatly that the second edition, ‘* greatly 
improved,” required to be issued imme- 
diately, and converts grew apace. 

At length George Combe and his 
brothers and sisters became its advo- 
cates, and later, Phrenological Societies 
were formed, and a ‘ Phrenological 
Journal” started, which was continued 
twenty years, or, until its editors and 
sustainers passed away or became too 
feeble to longer continue and sustain it. 

The advocates in the early struggles of 
the science in Britain, were usually per- 
sons of education, position and influ- 
ence; were clear headed and fearless. 
This was evidenced by the great number 
of names of eminent men from whom 
George Combe procured testimonials in 
its favor, with recommendations for him 
personally, as a proper candidate to fill 
the vacated Chair of Logic, in the Edin- 
burgh University, in April 1836. He 
had no hope of being elected, but he be- 
lieved that the mere attempt would at- 
tract attention to Phrenology, and that 
the testimonials which he would be able 
to present, would have the effect of 
proving that the science had the support 
of a large and influential class of men; 
therefore he set to work energetically, 
and procured about a hundred testimon- 
ials from prominent men (in all quarters 
of the globe), of all professions, but 
chiefly from the medical and clerical. 
Those testimonials he printed and cir- 
culated extensively, which fact called 
out the enmity of the opponents of the 
science, many of whom were startled by 
the production of a whole volume of tes- 
timonials from men of undoubted re- 
spectability and of high attainments in 
science. They were therefore much dis- 
turbed in their previous convictions of 
the absurdity of Phrenology. 

Well might the friends of the science 
feel a satisfaction in this attempt to ex- 
alt it in connection with such names as 
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were attached to that character of testi- 
monials, of which the following were a 


portion, certifying that *' ’hrenology, 
viewed as the abstract science of mind, 
is superior to any system of Mental 
Philosophy which has preceded it :” 

that, ** Phrenology contains a true ex- 
position of the physiology of the 
that,“ Phrenology is useful in 
discriminating the varieties of insan- 


brain:” 
ity :’—on “the bearing of Phrenology 
on the classification and treatment of 
the “‘utilityof Phrenol 
ogy in its application to the purposes 
** the 


criminals:” 


of education :” and uses of 
Phrenology to artists.” 

1. Charles Cowan, Esq., M. D., of Edin- 
burgh and Paris, Bachelor of Letters of the 
Sorbonne, Eleve of the Ecole Pratique, Mem- 
ber of the Medical Society of Ob-ervation 
of Paris, W., Lecturer on Anatomy, Trans- 
lator of ‘* Louis on Consumption.” 

2. E. Barlow, M. D., 
University of Edinburgh of the year 1803, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of Ireland, Fellow of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London, Senior 
Physician to the Bath Hospital, and to the 
Bath United Hospital, ete. 
Lord 


Graduate of the 


3. His Grace the Archbishop of 
Dublin (Dr. Whately). 

4. Llewett Cottrel Watson, F. L. 8., 
formerly President of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, Author of 
the * New 
graphical Distribution of British Plants,” 
and other works. 

5. Sir G.S. Mackenzie, Bart., F. R.S. L., 
formerly President of the Physical Class of 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and VY. P, 
of the Society of Antiquarians, and Presi- 
dent of the Astronomical Institution of 
Edinburgh, Fellow and Honorary Member 
of several Scientific and Philosophical So- 


Senior 


Botanist’s Guide,” the ‘* Geo- 


cieties in Britain, on the Continent and in 
America, Author of ‘* Travels in Ireland,” 
of * An Essay on Taste,” of * Lllustrations 
of Phrenology,” of ‘An Agricultural Sur- 
vey of Ross and Cromarty Shires,” and of 
various Memoirs in the Transactions of So- 
cieties and Periodical Works, and in Brew- 
ster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, ete. 

6. James L. Drummond, M. D., Professor 
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of Anatomy and Botany inthe Belfast Royal 
Institution, President of the Belfast Natural 
History Society, Honorary Member of the 
Natural History Society of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and of the Cavierion Society of Cork, 
Author of “ Thoughts on Natural History,” 
** First Steps to Botany,” and “ Letters to a 
Young Naturalist.” 

7. V. F. Hovenden, M. A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College Cantab. 

8. Francis Farquharson, M. D., F.R.C 8., 
Edinburgh, Vice-President of the Phreno- 
logical Society. 

0 W. A. 
Superintendent, Montrose Lunatic Asylum, 


F. Browne, Surgeon, Medical 


formerly Lecturer on Physiology, ete., and 
President of the Royal Medical, Royal Physi- 
cal and Plinian Societies, ete. 

10. William Wildsmith, Member of he 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, of the 
Council of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Leeds, ete 

11. Sir. W. C. Ellis, M. D., Physician to 
the Lunatic Asylum for the County of Mid- 
dlesex. 

12. John Scott, M. D., 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

13. Rear Admiral Bullen, 

14. R. Willis, M. D., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London, Librarian 
to the same Institution, and Member of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 

15. Dr. Robert 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glas- 
gow, and Author of the ‘* Philosophy of 
Sleep,” ete. 

16. Robert Ferguson, M_ P. 

18. Richard Tonson Evanson, M. D.,M. R. 
I. A., Professor of the Practice of Physic in 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

19. William Gregory, F. R.S. E., Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh, Member and formerly President of 
the Royal Medical Society, Corresponding 
Member of the Societie de Pharmacie and 
of the Phrenological Society of Paris, and 
Secretary to the Phrenological Society of 
Edinburgh. 

20. J. P. Nichol, F. R. S. E., Professor 
of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. 

21. Captain Maconochie, R. N., F.G. 8., 
Secretary to the Roya] Geographical So- 
ciety of London. 


Fellow of the 


Macnish, Member of the 
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22. Andrew Combe, M. D., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, 
and Physician in Ordinary to their Majes- 
ties the King and Queen of the Belgians 

23. Professor Broussais, of the Faculty of 
Medicine, of Paris. 

24. Dr. Bessieres, of the Faculty of 
Paris, Member of the Anthropological So- 
ciety, author of ‘‘An Introduction to the 
Study of Phrenology,” ete. 

25. M. David Richard, Member of the 
Society of National Sciences of France, and 
of the Anthropological and Phrenological 
Societies of Paris. 

26. Dr. Cassimir Broussais, Physician and 
Professor to the Val-de-Grace, Agrege et 
Professeur Suppleant ad’ Hygienie to the 
Faculty of Medicine, of Paris, Member of 
several Learned Societies and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Phrenological Society of Paris. 

27. Dr. J. Roberton, Member of several 
Learned Societies, and President of the An 
thropological Society of Paris. 

28. Dr. Fossati, President of the Phreno- 
logical Society of Paris, Member of several 
Learned Societies, formerly Clinical Pro- 
fessor and Director of several Italian Hos- 
pitals anc one of the speakers at the grave 
of Dr. Francois Joseph Gall. 

20. M. Bouilland, Professor of Clinical 
Medicine to the Faculty of Paris. 

30. M. Turpin, Member of the French 
Institute. 

31. M. Jules Cloquet, Professor to the 
Faculty of Paris, and Surgeon to the Hos- 
pital of the Faculty of Paris. 

32. M. Sanson (Aine), Professor of Clini- 
cal Surgery in the University of Paris, and 
Successor to the Baron Dupuytren as Sur- 
geon to the Hotel Dieu. 

33. M. Peltier, President of the Society of 
Natural Sciences and Member of the Philo- 
mathic Society. 

34. M. Frederick Lee, Paris. 

35. Dr. Ferrus, Physician to the Hospital 
of Bicetre, Professor of Clinical Medicine 
on the Diseases of the Nervous System, 
etc. 

36. Dr. Joseph Vimont, of the Faculty 
of Paris, Honorary Member of the Phreno- 
logical Societies of London, Edinburgh, 
Boston, etc., and author of a ‘* Treatise on 
Human and Comparative Phrenology.” 

37. Dr. Ganbert, ex-Professor of the Uni- 


versity of France, Knight of the Roya) 
Order of the Legion of Honor, Principal 
Editor of the Journal of Phrenological So- 
ciety of Paris, Member of the Anthropolog- 
ical Society, ete. 

38. M. Doumoutier, Anatomical Assistant 
to the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, and Hon- 
ary Memter of severa] Learned Societies. 

39. Dr. Robert Hunter, Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Andersonian 
University, Glasgow. 

40. Dr. John Macintosh’, Surgeon to the 
Ordinance Department of North Briton, 
Lecturer on the Principles of Pathology and 
Practice of Physic, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Member of 
the Medico-.Chirurgical and Wernonian 
Natural History Societies of Edinburgh, of 
Montreal, Heidelberg and Brussels. 

41. Dr. John Elliottson, F. R.58., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
and of the London Phrenological Societies, 
Professsor of the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine and of Clinical Medicine, and 
Dean of the Faculty, in the University of 
London, Senior Physician of the North 
London Hospital, Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of London, formerly 
Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
President of the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh, etc., ete 

42. James Simpson, Advocate. 

43. The Honorable D. G. Hallyburton, 
M. P. for Forfarshire. 

44. Robert Chambers, one of the Conduct- 
ors of Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 

45. Charles Maclaren, Editor of the 
Scotsman, newspaper. 

46. William Hunter, Town Clerk, Forfar, 
and President of the Forfar Phrenological 
Society. 

47. The Rev. Dr. Francis Sadler, 8. F., 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

48. G. Otto, M. D., Professor of Medicine 
in the University of Copenhagen, Physician 
to the Civil Prisons, Member of the Royal 
Board of Health, and of the Medical Socie- 
ties of Copenhagen, Edinburgh, Stockholm, 
Paris, Montpellier, Berlin, Leipzig, Lyons, 
etc., etc. 

49. Jamcs Johnston, M. D., Physician- 
Extraordinary to the King, Editor of the 
Medical Chirurgical Review, etc.; and many 
other names of prominent men. 
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Knough are here recorded with their 
titles, Lo illustrate the character of such 
an wore willing to nignify their interest 
in Phrenology, and their faith in the 
benelita it was able to confer upon hu 
manily, Many hundreds of similar na 


ture might be given were it deemed 
necessary, and did space in the Jour 
NAL's columns permit, Opposition to 


Phrenology and phrenologists arose 
montly from bigotry and selfishness, and, 
as stated previously, Britishors were 
very oul-apoken wherever their interest 
was ontinted, 

Among ita advocates perhaps there 
wore—-after George and Andrew Combe 

none more prominent or more pro 
nouneed than Dr, John Elliottson, with 
voice and Among the lecturers 


Mr. 


Craig still lives, at nearly ninety years 


pen, 
wore K, 'T. Craig and ©, Donovan, 
Dr. Donovan came to reside in 
York, but even 
tually returned to London and spent the 


of age. 
Canada, then in New 
remainder of his life. Had he possessed 
a larger organ of agreesbleness, the 
Americans might have induced him to 
remain here, Drs, Bridges and Gray 
sponta year or two in traveling in our 
country, and were pleasant representa 
tives of British phrenologists, 

The 
and wife were personal friends of Dr. 
and Mrs, Spurzheim, Ile was for many 


venerable John Isaac Hawkins 


years an active member of Phrenologi 
eal Societies in Edinburgh and London, 
and, like many another of the members, 
came to spend his later days in America, 
and was at one time identified as one of 
the beautitiers of New York's Central 
ark. 

The writer has had the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with others of the 
whose names 
published in 
the preceding volume, for 1890, 


same class, besides some 


occur in the ‘ Sketches,” 


When they are completed in the Jour- 
NAL, if they are published in a volume 
or volumes, as is intended if health and 
eyesight are continued, corrections will 


be made and additional facts will be 
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given which could not well find place in 
these columns. Occasional sketches will 
probably be furnished, but perhaps not 
under the present title, but more as mat 
ters of history. 

This will therefore close the ‘ Sketch- 


” 


os” of foreign VPhrenological Biograe 
phies, and the future numbers will per- 
tain to Phrenology and phrenologists 
in America, Should my readers be con 
versant with statistics concerning the 
trials and triumphs of American phre- 
nologists of the early days of the science 
in this country, and will furnish me 
such information as will aid me in per 
fecting the sketches, they will do a good 
deed in a good cause and receive the ap 
preciative thanks of 
MKS, CHARLOTTE FOWLER WELLS, 
' 


775 Broadway, New York City.* 


* Nove. -Dr 


whieh 


Charles Caldwell wrote an autoblog 
raphy, was sald to have been published 


after hin death, L would like a copy If one can be 
found, as my efforta in that direction have proved 
failures Anything concerning Parnell, or Crowley 
of Utiea, N.Y, would also be appreciated by 
or Ww 
-e- 


RiGgHT KDUCATION, 
for education must be regarded as a dis 


The child brought 


tinct personality, different from all other 
personalities, the result of antecedents 
and environments upon which, just as 
at that 
brought to bear the strongest motives 


it is found moment, must be 


induce it to make 


sacrifices or suspend self-indulgence for 


and influences, to 
the sake of an end at which it aims, So 
far all true education must be the same. 
The State will take the child on its way 
sO far as to enable it to become a good 
The col- 


lege goes further and aims to make a 


citizen; there its duty ends. 


learned man, The state and the college 
treat all their children alike; the cur- 
riculum is inflexible, and the stagnation 
of uniformity is often the result of their 
rigid procrustean rule, While system, 
methods and careful organization must 
form the groundwork of any school, the 
true aim of education should be to seek 
the individual.—Seribner's, 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. 


|CONDUCTED BY PROF, NELSON SIZER. | 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD, 





EMOTION. 
YOUNG clergyman, sending his 
picture, as a sample of his tem- 
perament, and as an aid to us in framing 
for hima proper solution of a question 
which seems to him of such vital im- 
portance to his future, writes : 

‘Can the emotional temperament be 
cultivated? I think I have what is 
called anemotional temperament ; when 
I am preaching, I frequently shed 
tears, so that it occasions the use of the 
handkerchief ; and I sometimes notice 
that my feeling seems to produce the 
same effect on my audience. A work 
which [ have on oratory says of Whit- 
field, the great preacher, ‘To his gifts 
were added an emotional temperament 
scarcely ever possessed by any other 
man—a temperament which would, at 
one moment, break out into passionate 
weeping, and, at the next, flash into 
lofty indignation, or melt into con- 
tagious tenderness.’ Any assistance or 
suggestions that you can give me in 


respect to this subject will be thank- 
fully received. — Se 
COPY OF REPLY. 

REVEREND AND Dear Sir:—I have 
copied your signature as nearly as I 
can on the envelope which carries this 
reply, but I have no idea what it is. 
Permit an octogenarian a single word ; 
proper names should be written plainly, 
beyond the possibility of misreading. 

The word Temperament is about as 
elastic as india rubber ; people talk of a 
critical, an impatient, an imperious, a 
mandatory, a hopeful, a diffident, an 
elastic, a staunch, a fitful, a morose, a 
genial, an affectionate, or an emotional 
temperament. Three quarters of the 
time they mean a mental, affectional 
state, and not at all what we and all 
other physiologists mean by tempera- 
ment, 

The Vital temperament makes blood 
from food, and vyitalizes it with oxygen 
in the lungs by the process of breath- 
ing, and by the action of the heart cir- 
culates it through the system. The 
Mental temperament is made up of brain 
and nerve, and is at the basis of thought, 
affection and sensation, as well as 
motion. 

The Motive, or Bilious, temperament 
gives bone and muscle, or frame- work ; 
and, when acted upon by the nervous 
system, produces the mechanism of 
motion and power. 

This covers the physiology of tem- 
perament. There is no such tempera- 
ment as the ‘‘emotional” temperament, 
but emotion comes from the activity of 
the Vital and Mental temperaments 
combined. Whitfield had this, and he 
had the faculties of Hope, Spirituality, 


{ 
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Sublimity, Benevolence, Conscientious- 
ness, Friendship, Amativeness and 
Combativeness, with Destructiveness ; 
and, when he was aroused, his tempera- 
ment set on fire these organs of emotion, 
and he could weep through benevo- 
lence, or exhibit fire and indignation 
through Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness and Conscientiousness. And 
he could tell a merry story, and make 
everybody laugh. 

In regard to cultivating this condi- 
tion, we may say that every faculty 
of the mind and body can be cultivated. 
Live healthily, do not become morbid, 
let your faculties play as they will, be 
in earnest, be tender and brave, but 
hold to logic, truth, duty and dignity, 
let the place, or occasion, and God fuse 
the material; and then you may let 
your feelings blaze and corruscate, or 
flow smoothly and pensively, and per- 
suasively as it may; forget yourself, 
think of the truth and those that need it, 
and your work will be attractive and 
prosperous. 


:O: 
DR. UPTON E. TRAER,. 


rTXNHIS portrait indicates a clear 

thinker, a sharp critic, a man of 
fact and yet a man of ideas. He has 
intellectual power to gather knowledge 
and use it to good advantage, and im- 
press himself and his thought upon pub- 
lic consideration and command public 
respect. His moral development is am- 
ple. He has kindness, justice and rev- 
erence; he is ambitious, energetic and 
enterprising. In temperament and in 
development it is natural for him to be 
aclean man, orderly, systematic, tidy, 
gentlemanly and moral. He isa good 
friend and stands up for those who de- 
serve his confidence and respect. He is 
prudent in his plans and purposes, and 
thorough in the execution of that which 
he believes to be needful and right. He 
is ingenious and has the spirit of econ- 
omy; inclines to have everything used 
to the best advantage; and knows how 
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to teach economize their 
strength and vital power and thus build 
up chronic invalids and make them 
healthy and strong. Possibly he may, 
like other doctors, need admonition about 
taking care of himself; he is liable to 
over-work; he is so intense and earnest 
about what he wants to do, it is difficult 
for him to work easy, we mean lazily; 
he does not spare himself. If he ever 
works in the garden or orchard he will 
do the work of the laborer and proprie- 
tor—combine working both with the head 
and hands. He has the elements of 
oratory, isa natural teacher and is capa- 
ble of making his way among men, 
women and children, and commanding 
their respect and awakening and holding 
their affection. 

The following sketch was prepared by 
Dr. Traer at our request to give us ma- 
terial for a biography. He gave us per- 
mission to use any part and cut out 
what we didn’t like. He knows what he 
has done better than any body else. Au- 
tobiography has a charm in it for read- 
ers; they feel then they are getting 
pretty near the man himself. We cut 
out nothing. It is good and it is true. 


people to 


BIOGRAPHY, 
I was born January 10, 1836, in Knox 
County, Ohio. My _ parents’ were 


pioneers in the settlement of the Buck- 
eye State. They carved a farm out of 
the wilderness of white oak, sugar 
maple, beech and walnut that grew 
everywhere in grand profusion, and 
made the primeval forest a thing of 
beauty never to be forgotten. They 
were from Pennsylvania, and lived and 
died in the faith of the Quaker church. 
Lama birth-right member of that de- 
nomination. My father was of English 
parentage, with a sprinkling of Irish 
blood. His mother was a niece of 
General Montgomery, who fell at Que- 
bec. My mother wasa Virginia Fletcher, 
but lived from infancy in Pennsylvania. 
Of her ancestry we know nothing. She 
was an earnest Christian, and devoted 
to her faith. Religion with her was to 
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feed the hungry, clothe the destitute, 
seek out the sick and nurse them with- 
out money and without praise. She was, 
at times, an inspirational speaker in 
meetings, being a graceful talker na- 
turally, but without education. 

l am the youngest of a family of ten 
children, all of whor grew to maturity. 


ee eee 








I was born when my mother had beena 


bed-ridden invalid three years. She 


died when I was three years old, at the 
age of 46. They said she died of con- 
sumption, but a more truthful verdict, 


methinks, would have been: ‘‘ Died of 


drugs and the lancet ;” for she was bled, 
blistered, leeched, cupped, physiced, 
stimulated and anti-phlogisticated after 
the most vigorous manner of those 





days. As might have been expected, I 
was a delicate, nervously excitable 
child, with inherent tendencies to lung 
and digestive troubles. It is marvelous 
that I had any vitality at all. I was in- 
tellectually precocious, and early showed 
a fondness for books and school. It was 
my childish ambition to be at the ‘‘ head” 





ee ee eres co 


DR, UPTON E, TRAER. 


of the class, and there I was nearly 
always found. I very early developed a 
taste for the study of physiology, 
Phrenology and hygiene, and the treat- 
ment of the sick seems to come to me 
naturally. I have always supposed this 
taste, along with my other tendencies, to 
be an inheritance from my sick mother. 
In the autumn of 1844 my father, with 
the unmarried members of his family, 
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came to Iowa, then a territory, settling 
in Muscatine County, twenty miles from 
the ‘‘ father of waters.” To makea farm 
in Iowa was but the work of a single 
year. Ihave a vivid remembrance of 
lonely prairies—the ‘‘seas with no fears 
in them, God’s garmented plains ”—alas ! 
now gone forever. There, on the farm, 
and going to acountry school in winter, 
I spent my life from nine to fifteen years 
of age. It was at the little country 
school-house that I first heard of 
Phrenology. It came to me like a reve- 
lation. It seemed a self-evident truth, 
and seems so yet. We had a Yankee 
teacher from New York (Solomon John- 
son), who wasa discip'e of O. 8. Fowler. 
He organized a debating club, and in- 
troduced Phrenology and kindred topics 
for discussion. I commenced the study 
of human science then, and nothing 
else has ever seemed so important. 

At the age of fifteen I went to the city 
of Muscatine, and entered the public 
school there, and again had a Yankee 
teacher from New York. His name was 
Geo. B. Dennison, a nice, clean man, 
He introduced physiology and hygiene 
as one of our studies, and was criticised 
for the innovation. 

The study came to me so easy that I 
became tutor to the class. When other 
boys read stories or played games, I pre- 
ferred to read Combe, Fowler or Trall. 
I attended this school, and graduated 
from its highest department when 18 
years of age, and went to Iowa college, 
intending to ‘‘ go through” college, but 
in this I was defeated by poor health and 
poverty. The latter I could have over- 
come, but was not strong enough to work. 
I engaged in out-door labor and in 
teaching—putting in practice as best I 
could—what I had learned of hygienic 
living. 

At twenty I took up the study of med- 
icine, under the tutorship of an able old 
school physician. The more-I read of 
medical literature, the less I believed in 
it, and at twenty-two, went to Trall’s 
Hygieo-Therapeutic College. in New 
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York City, where I attended lectures. 
For this act of conscience, I was never 
forgiven by my old preceptor; but I 
have never regretted the step. I there 
learned truth that becomes clearer to me 
as the years go by. It was there I heard 
for the first time, a lecture on Phrenol- 
ogy: Prof. L. N. Fowler gave the first 
of the course, and was succeeded by 
Prof. Sizer. In the spring of 1859, I 
returned tothe West, having spent all 
my money but two dollars. I engaged 
in teaching for the summer, and in the 
autumn commenced to give public lec- 
tures, including Anatomy, Physiology, 
Phrenology and Hygiene, and the hy- 
gienic treatment of thesick. From that 
time to the present, with varying suc- 
cess, I have continued in the work as 
phrenologist, lecturer and physician, 
part of the time in sanitarium work, 
and part on the road. Of the results I 
cannot complain. I owe my life and pres- 
ent good health to the knowledge gained 
by the study of Phrenology, and applied 
physiology. 

At twenty years of age, physicians 
said, ‘‘he will die of consumption.” 
Examining surgeons would not recom- 
mend me for life insurance, but to-day 
at fifty-five, my health is excellent, and 
I have more power to labor with hands 
or brain than at any previous time. It 
is a common remark, when meeting 
friends after an interval of years: 
‘Why you grow young as you grow 
older.” This I attribute more especially 
to three things—total abstinence from 
all stimulants and narcotics, habitual 
cultivation of breathing power, and 
non-use of drug medicines. I have not 
taken a dose of medicine for thirty-five 
years. My family, wife, daughter and 
son, have never taken medicine. They 
have had their ailments, but have been 
treated by the hygienic methods. 

I have lectured, practised Phrenology, 
and treated the sick (chronic invalids), 
from Minneapolis to Lake Charles, La.; 
have been in the work for thirty years, 
and the result of my experience is the 
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firm conviction that Phrenology is true, 
and the only scientific mental philoso- 
phy in existence ; that the hygienic sys- 
tem of treatment, as taught by Trall, is 
the true healing art, and the hope of the 
invalid world, that the theory of the 
evolution of man from lower orders of 
existence, to his present state of ethical 
development is essentially true, and that 
the whole human race is slowly emerg- 
ing out of primeval darkness into the 
perfect light and liberty of universal in- 
tellectual and moral culture, and, 
finally, that our effort as phrenologists 
and teachers of hygiene, is playing a 
very important part in the work of the 
world’s redemption. Horace Mann was 
correct— ‘‘ Whoever disseminates true 
Phrenology, is a public benefactor.” 
My home is at Vinton, Iowa, where it 
has been for more than twenty years, 
and where I am always pleased to hear 
from my friends. U. E. TRAER. 





——-- 30: 
A BUDGET OF PAPERS ON PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 
No 8. ‘*I OBJECT.” 


HERE is no forum of forensic 
thought, no platform of Platonic 
philosophy, no college of learning, no 
school of science, no seminary of the- 
ology, no court, no conference, but 
where is heard not the still small voice, 
but the loud, stern stentorian voice of 
the objector, ‘‘I object.” But as chair- 
man of this meeting I bring the gavel 
of order down (rap) with authority, and 
simply say, ‘‘My good friend, I can’t 
help it if you do.” 

‘“‘The ayes have it.” If you will 
kindly take the chair, while I take the 
floor, I will proceed. And, ladies and 
gentlemen, we have it. 

Phrenology is ascience. It has stood 
the test of a century 9nd all that we 
know has been gained at a great cost by 
‘*exact observation, precise definition, 
fixed terminology and classified ar- 
rangement”’—thus fulfilling all the 
requirements of an exact science. True, 


not always quite as precise in defi- 
nition nor our terminology as fixed as 
our critics may desire. But Phrenology 
is a growing science; so is chemistry, 
astronomy and medicine. But Phre- 
nology is not divided against itself as are 
the schools of medicine. Phrenology 
is a growing science and its truths are 
spreading from sbore to shore in all the 
continents of the earth. 

Wherever I travel in northern Can- 
ada, or southern Louisiana, or on the 
Rockies of the Western rim, everywhere 
are men who believe in Phrenology. 
At the Institute we are finding out more 
about man every day. The voice as an 
exponent of character is a new line of 
study now taught there. The eye, the 
ear, the nose, the mouth, the chin, the 
hand, the walk, the gesture, the wearing 
of the hat, the cane, the apparel ‘‘oft 
proclaim the man,” and we study them 
there, but the brain, its size, quality and 
contour, absorbs our attention during 
the greater part of the six weeks, while 
the lectures are going on, while we 
study only the Physical man, brain and 
body. Professor Drayton, in a few well 
chosen lectures on Metaphysics, whets 
the appetite for Porter, Schuegler and 
Ueberweg. 

I believe Phrenology is an easy and 
the only way of comprehending psy- 
chology or the study of the human in- 
tellect, the will and the affections. 
Without it we may perhaps in some cases 
apprehend, but never clearly compre- 
hend it. Prof. Ladd’s great work is a 
Physical and Physiological attempt to 
prepare the way .for Noah Porter’s 
Metaphysics. On this point I will only 
add—for I see my good friend yonder 
can hardly keep his seat--if you want a 
knowledge of your fellow men we can 
give youin six weeks more than a life- 
time at any university can give you. 
Meditation, self-contemplation, reading 
history, biography, poetry, and carefully 
observing your fellow men will give 
any one a most valuable and useful 
general knowledge of human nature. 
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But if you would have definite, exact 
knowledge of every one in a group of 
entire strangers you must study } hre- 
nology. If you would give the reasons 
for your quiet intuitional impression of 
every stranger (inherited from your 
mother) you must study Phrenology. 
Remember a general knowledge of hu- 
man nature is a general ignorance of it, 
and a special ignorance of its details. 
Hence, to know thyself or thy neighbor, 
you must KNOW PHRENOLOGY. 

**T object !” 

All right, my good friend, what is 
your objection ?” 

‘**T object to any one saying that they 
know me. I don’t know myself.” 

I don’t doubt this at all, but this is 
what Phrenology teaches. Gnothi se- 
anton, ‘‘know thyself,” requires the 
knowledge of the science of Phrenology. 
You don’t know yourself, but I know 
you. Your face, its whole expression, 
your carriage, your personal appear- 
ance, your voice, your walk, your ges- 
tures, all reveal much to me; but the 
size, shape and quality of your brain 
much more. Privately and in your 
confidence, let me say you are an ob- 
jector by nature—mulish, balky. Not 
only are you unwilling to be guided by 
the eye (Ps. xxxii. 9), but you are un- 
willing to be even led about by the 
bridle. You refuse to go forward. You 
object and balk. You know some things 
well and realize how ignorant most of 
those around you are of the matters in 
which you are an expert judge; * and 
yet you forget your ignorance of this 
science which you not only have not 
mastered, and, I say it reverently, of 
which you have not, as yet, learned the 
alphabet. 

To deny ignorantly is not scholarly: 
it is scofferly. It savors of ignorance ; 
and is sophomoric. To sit humbly at 
the feet of one who has mastered and 
seek to learn is the high mark and char- 





*See Herbert Spencer’s Study of Sociology on 
this point. 


acteristic of the scholar. My good friend, 
save up the moderate sum of fifty dol- 
lars and attend the Institute this Fall, 
and in one week you will cease to be an 
objector, and will become a firm believer 
in Phrenology. I speak from expe- 
rience. When I entered and enrolled at 
the Institute I told the gray-haired pro- 
fessor I did not believe ‘‘that”—snap- 
ping my fingers--‘‘in Phrenology as a 
science.” But at the close of the first 
lecture-—you will remember as described 
in a former article of this budget--I did. 
So will you, and your high back head 
and large combativeness and destructive- 


ness, a noble gift of inheritance from 


your ancestors, will help you to master 
this science, and then with a correct and 
definite knowledge of yourself, your in- 
herited and developed tendencies, you 
will with divine help be enabled, greater 
than he who taketh a city, to master 
thy ownself. 

In my next article I will answer the 
more scholarly objections of Fatalism, 


ete. 
PROF. ARTHUR CUSHING DILL. 





:O: 
OPINION — BELIEF — ALIKE OR UN- 
LIKE. 
775 Broapway, N. Y., March 2, 91. 
\ R. JOHN CORDER, Dear Sir: 


Your recent inquiry came duly 
to hand and embraces a subject of a 
metaphysical nature in respect to which 
a variety of popular opinions may 
honestly be entertained. Our mode of 
mental study isa little different from 
that of those who regard the mind asa 
general power rather than as made up of 
distinct faculties, like the fingers of the 
hand, or as the reeds, pipes or strings of 
a musical instrument. 

Your question is, ‘‘ What is the dis- 
tinction or difference, if there is any, 
between Belief and Opinion?” 

Phrenology, in its analysis of men- 
tality, divides mental function into two 
factors or sets of factors : 














ist. Intellect, which embraces per- 
ception, memory and reason. 

2d. Affective faculties or feelings, 
embracing animal propensity ; love, 
social and moral; selfish sentiments ; 
zesthetic power and imagination. 

Opinion must be the result of intel- 
lect, and is the inference drawn from 
the data presented by the perceptive 
faculties. 

Belief is an instinctive action of the 
affective faculties, which sometimes 
may accord with, but is often in opposi- 
tion to. intellectual conclusion. 

Fuith is an assurance and confidence 
in an opinion formed by the intellect 
and entertained by the affective facul- 
ties. 

Dictionaries written by old school 
metaphysicians are inclined to melt 
opinion, thought, reason, with belief, 
faith, persuasion and conclusion, and in 
some cases, to use practically the same 
language to define words which repre- 
sent different emotions or faculties. 

In many cases a person is not so well 
versed in the analysis of the action of 
his own faculties as to discriminate 
between feeling and reason, and his 
opinion will be half emotion and half 
intellect, and his belief will haveashade 
of faith combined with reason or opin- 
ion. His mental results are at times like 
mixed paints—a combination of blue and 
yellow making green, in shades varying 
according to the amount of each color 
used in thecombination. Metaphysical, 
religious and patriotic discussions have 
divided the world into sects, parties and 
nationalities too numerous to be con- 
templated with patience. Old school 
and new school, liberal, radical, con- 
servative, prevail or try to prevail 
everywhere. A few pet epithets con- 
stitute the switch points which divide 
mankind on opinions and beliefs. 

Belief will be satisfied, and patiently 
suffer for the support of that which may 
prove to be an error. 

Opinion may honestly be entertained 
and be unsound. 
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I may form an intelligent opinion, 
but I dare not risk it as a matter of 
belief. 

I may have a firm faith or belief but 
be unable to formulate an opinion why 
I should succeed. 

Moses believed he could cross the Red 
Sea, but he could see nothing intellectu- 
ally to base an opinion upon. 

I may believe my dissolute friend will 
reform, but his conduct grows worse 
and worse, and my opinion is against 
it, and when he reforms my intellect 
says, ‘‘I am happily disappointed.” 

Opinion and belief often unite as 
hot and cold water from different pipes 
unite before they reach the spray nozzle. 
They are both there, but we do not 
distinguish between them when united. 

A lady said to me professionally, ‘‘ I 
love the man, desire to be where he is, 
and am happy in his presence and 
unhappy if absent. How can this be 
so if we are unsuited to each other?” I 
replied, ‘‘ His social nature is attractive 
to yours; but when you marry, your 
intellectual and moral powers will learn 
that he is a mere polished animal, and 
more than half your nature will abhor 


him.” Anold song said : 
“My fancy” (emotion, love)“ bids me marry 
him,” 
** My judgment ” (opinion) “ tells me no,” 
** And which will gain the victory ” 
* As yet I do not know.” 


Some people feel first and think after- 
ward. Others think first and perhaps 
work themselves up to a point where 
feeling furnishes the motive power to 
execute the thought or plan. Some 
are so nicely poised in their make-up 
between thought and feeling, or logic 
and emotion, that they move steadily, 
harmoniously, temperately yet vigor- 
ously to achievement. 

If this imperfect explication will aid 
you in settling your “beliefs” in har- 
mony with sound ‘‘ opinions,” my pur- 
pose will have been accomplished. 

Yours truly, 
NELSON SIZER. 
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CHILD CULTURE. 


THE 
O awriter inthe English National 
TT Review we are indebted for an 
article with the above title. We are 
sure that the P. J. reader will be much 
interested in the analysis of character 
which is given with such unusual clear- 
ness, and feel grateful for the excellent 
suggestions touching the sphere of wo- 
man in tris era of social agitation. The 
article is long, but well deserving the 
space assigned it in this and the suc- 
ceeding number.--Ep. P. J.] 

Some years ago, when I first estab- 
lished myself in medical practice, it hap- 
pened that I had two patients, a consid- 
eration of whose cases, bearing as they 
do impressively upon the question of 
woman’s education, will, | am sure, be 
interesting to the psychological reader. 

I was sitting in my consulting room, 
spending the morning in some literary 
work, and awaiting the advent of pa- 
tients with that delighted expectation 
which characterizes the hopeful young 
practitioner, when a lady, whom I will 
call Mrs. Graham, was announced. 

An extraordinarily handsome woman 
of about twenty-five, with a broad intel- 
lectual brow, and bright intelligent eyes, 
entered. She came in with a firm, quick 
tread, her head erect; strength, decision, 
and activity in every movement of her 
tall figure. A fine health glanced from 
her eyes, and lay in the clear red and 
white of her cheeks. Her features were 
straight and beautifully formed, her 
firm, well-cut lips showing considera- 
ble strength of will and self-control. 
She did not look much like a patient; 
and, indeed, before she had time to 
speak, I had had time to experience some 
qualms of conscience with regard to my 
impending obligation of mixing with 
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the healthy current of her blood some 
potion of my pharmacopeeia. 

She soon relieved my mind of its pre- 
mature misgivings. After we had ex- 
changed greetings, she plunged at once 
in medias res. 

“*T have come to you,” she said, in a 
clear, concise way, and her strong reso- 
nant voice betokened its source in a 
healthful, ample pair of lungs; ‘‘I have 
come to you because you are a woman, 
and I am an upholder of my sex. We 
live in an age—a glorious age--which is 
seeing, and will see still more fully, the 
emancipation of woman, her develop- 
ment and the ultimate maturing of her 
powers, which have been so long in a 
crude and rudimentary state. I look 
forward to the time--and it is not far 
distant--when woman shall be in every 
way the equal of man, physically as well 
as mentally. Her mind shall be as free 
and vigorous as her unfettered limbs. 
She shall throw off the intellectual yoke 
as she shall throw off her corsets, allow- 
ing herself to develop strong and active. 
From mother to daughter her powers 
shall descend, evoluting and reaching 
farther until she stands by man, her 
name beside his in scientific, political, 
and all other attainment.” 

Much more shesaid in the same strain 
anticipating with glowing eagerness the 
future of her sex, speaking with the ut- 
most enthusiasm, the clearest intelli- 
gence. The definiteness of her views, 
and her remarkable powers of expression, 
interested me greatly. 

She had been a year married, and was 
now looking forward to motherhood to 
complete her life. 

**T consider,” she went on, her clear, 
deep eyes looking into mine, ‘‘that my 
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child should be a fine type of humanity. 
I myself have splendid health, and I 
have developed and cultivated my pow- 
ers to the utmost. I was originally a 
delicate and--I am ashamed now to con- 
fess it--a sentimental girl, but by chance 
some paper dealing with woman’s higher 
education and her rights fell into my 
hands and roused me from my lethargy. 
At sixteen I was hard at work at one of 
the first high schools. I adopted a ra- 
tional dress. I played tennisand cricket 
with my brothers. I rowed with them 
and ran withthem. I gradually straight- 
ened up my sentimental wits, and 
strengthened, by eftort,my delicate frame. 
Later I was at Girton, while my brothers 
were at Trinity ; and I may say without 
vanity, for I worked incessantly while 
they worked dilettante fashion, I far 
outstripped them when tested by exam- 
ination. I have tried in every way to 
show, and I think I have shown suc- 
cessfully, that there is nothing a man 
can do in the direction of physical or 
mental effort which is not equally possi- 
ble toa woman. My frame is as vigor- 
ous asa man’s. I can walk farther and 
endure more fatigue than my husband, 
who is strong and healthy; and I am 
never ill. Since I have adopted a more 
energetic life, I have had no illness what- 
soever. Before then I was considered 
delicate, and an hour’s tennis tired me 
more than four hours of the same exer- 
cise would affect me now. When I left 
college I found in my father’s office--he 
isa banker--ready use for my devel- 
oped energies. I can work as long as 
he, and hetells me I can work as well. 
I was quite contented with life, but I 
consider it a duty to marry, and when I 
met my husband [ found him the most 
cultivated and interesting man of my 
acquaintance The liking was recipro- 
cal, and we were married. Since then I 
have transferred my energies from my 
father’s to my husband's office. I em- 
ploy a housekeeper to manage my home, 
and I can afford to do so, as my work 
in the office repays me tenfold her sal- 
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ary. Iam perfectly happy. I have no 
time for all the forebodings and fancies 
which make miserable the lives of most 
of my woman friends. I only wish all 
women could be brought to see the ad- 
vantages, the superiority, of a life full of 
purpose and effort, in comparison with 
the aimless, dreary existences so many 
of them lead.” 

This story of her life was not told to 
me all at once, but from time to time 
as I saw her. I observed her with 
much attention. Her well-knit frame 
and steadfast nervous system never 
once drooped beneath that strain of an- 
other life drawing upon her health- 
resources. Active of body and full of 
intellectual energy, she never once 
flagged, or if she felt the need of mental 
or physical relaxation succumbed to the 
sense of her necessity. 

She rode, and walked, and played ten- 
nis. ‘Let my child’s limbs,” she said, 
be well developed and strong, its frame 
muscular, and full of vitality.” 

She read, and wrote, and conducted 
her business. 

‘*Let its mind,” she said, ‘‘be active 
and clear, its faculties good, its talents 
quickened.” 

As her medical adviser, I urged upon 
my beautiful, strong minded patient 
some misgivings I felt. I might as well 
have contided them to the winds. 

‘*So long,” she replied, ‘‘as my own 
health is good, so long as I do not tire 
in body or brain, how can you tell me I 
do too much? The child must inherit 
the mother’s health; from her energies 
it derives its strength.” 

I suggested in answer an idea which I 
had not in those days, as I now have, 
been able to prove by experience, viz., 
that the continuance of so energetic and 
active a course of life under the circum- 
stances of her condition, might draw 
upon the child’s resources. 

But she would not listen. She laughed 
her clear, strong laugh. ‘‘That can be 
only a baseless fancy,” she said. ‘‘I be- 
lieve in the fact of my own health, the 
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evidence of my capability. While I am 
full of energy, physical and mental, my 
child must have out of my abundant vi- 


tality more than enough for its needs.” 
*% 7 * 7. * 


My second patient, whom I will call 
Mrs, Eden, cametometwo morningsafter 
Mrs. Graham’s first visit, and the simi- 
larity of condition and striking differ- 
ences of their character and feeling sug- 
gested to my inquiring mind an inter- 
esting sequel. 

Mrs. Eden came into my room, a quiet, 
delicate-looking woman, about the same 
age as my other patient, with a pale, sensi- 
tive face, and gray, wistful eyes. As she 
entered nervously, her slight figure seem- 
ing to shrink from observation, her soft 
mouth unsteady with feeling, I mentally 
contrasted her with the woman who had 
two days before come to consult me. 
The fine strength and self-confidence of 
the former stood out in bold contrast 
with the timid diflidence of my present 
visitor. 

Mrs. Graham, with her muscular 
frame and assertive bearing, was a crea- 
ture of essentially different fibre from 
that of the slender, emotional girl who 
now stood before me. She was well, 
though delicately made. Herslight fig- 
ure was erect; the pose and carriage 
graceful, but just now there was an at- 
mosphere of timidity about it, expres- 
sive of indecision. Her eyes were bright 
and full, and the pallor of her complex- 
ion was not unhealthy, though sensitive 
and nervous. 

As I rose to receive her, she quick- 
ened her steps, and laying a clinging 
hand upon mine, she looked into my 
face. Bright tears stood in her eyes, 
and they shone with a moist lustre. 

‘*T am to be a mother,” she said with 
tremulous lips, ‘‘and will you tell me 
how I can do the best for my little baby ?” 
The tears overfilled her lids, and ran 
through the thick lashes on to her 
cheeks. 

‘*Tam very foolish,” she continued, 
smiling as she wiped them with her hand- 
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kerchief, ‘‘ but itis all so wonderful, and 
I am so afraid!” 

I tried to reassure and cheer her. 

**Oh, it is not for myself I fear,” she 
answered ; ‘‘ but it issuch a sacred trust, 
such a mighty wonder, and I am afraid 
I may do wrong—afraid I may hurt the 
tender, growing life. I have been 
among the children of the poor, and 
have seen the crippled limbs and carious 
spines, the idiot heads, and eyes that are 
blind, and I have felt we can notdoa 
greater wrong than put such an inheri- 
tance of disease upon our children. 
Surely it can be helped! Surely, if the 
mother give out of her health and love 
and tenderness, these little ones would 
not be born so !” 

‘* But suppose,” I replied, ‘‘ as is often 
the case, the mother have neither health 
nor tenderness to give ?” 

‘*It is terrible,” she said, ‘‘ for moth- 
erhood to be so undertaken.” 

I was much attracted by my new pa- 
tient, and persuaded her to talk further. 
Comparing her with Mrs. Graham, and 
wondering if their views were as dissim- 
ilar as themselves, I tried to draw from 
her her ideas upon this subject of moth- 
erhood. She was not a talker, and had 
no very definite views to propound. 
She had formulated no theories, and had 
not considered the question until the 
knowledge of her approaching responsi- 
bility had filled her with a serious sense 
of its gravity. 

She had always been what is called 
‘* delicate,” though no illness or definite 
symptom of disease had developed itself. 
I was inclined tov look upon her delicacy 
as having no origin in or likeness to 
ill-health ; it was only that her nervous 
system was highly strung and sensitive, 
and, vibrating to touches which less 
highly pitched organizations do not feel, 
exercised and exhausted itseif on planes 
other than practical. Her sympathies 
and emotions, more fully developed, 
took cognizance of and responded to 
things of which less imaginative natures 
are unconscious. 
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In contrasting her with Mrs. Graham, 
I found that the latter could walk for 
three hours without tiring, while an 
hour’s continous walking induced fa- 
tigue in Mrs. Eden ; but whilethe form- 
er walked in the pride of her strength, 
keenly enjoying the freedom of move- 
ment and sustained activity, though her 
powers of observation were acute, and 
nothing on the road failed to arouse her 
attention, yet the sympathetic sense with 
nature was entirely absent. 

For Mrs. Eden, the beauty of a blos- 
som, the tints and grouping of a bunch 
of leaves, the gray green lichen on a cot- 
tage roof, the sedge and bulrush by a 
pool, a lightning-blasted lonely oak, the 
rush of the wind across a field of barley, 
the shimmer and light and shadow of 
the waking world, all these struck on 
her listening sense, thrilling and sound- 
ing a thousand echoes to which the 
other’s ears were deaf. 

Her sympathies were so attuned as to 
be like another set of senses. Beyond 
the lens which gathered the rays of the 
actual world there seemed to be another 
power of sight, where all images were 
thrown upon the retina of her emotions 
and there broke up in a play of color 
and light. 

Where Mrs. Graham perceived a fact 
standing out clear and sharp-edged in 
an atmosphere of reason, Mrs. Eden saw 
it with ever-shifting boundary lines, dis- 
solving and wavering with the expan- 
sive vibratile motion of summer-laden 
air. I wondered, in those days, which 
was the higher power of vision. 

Surely, I told myself, Mrs. Graham’s 
clear, rational mind, wherein all things 
stand out in definite view with sharp cut 
edge, is evidence of a strong and perfect 
sight. Surely Mrs. Eden suffers from 
a kind of mental shortsightedness—an 
astigmatism of the mind. But misgiv- 
ings would come. Is it not, I would 
ask myself, the perception of a little be- 
yond which blurs the clearness of out- 
line? Is it not the very seeing into dis- 
tance which obscures the edge of that 
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which is near? Do things in reality 
stand out in the clear, definite fashion 
of Mrs. Graham's mind ? 

Is not the boundary line of what is 
ever fading and dissolving into the misty 
light of what will be? As men, by 
looking only into objects near them, 
grow shortsighted, does not the mind, 
so treated, also lose the power of seeing 
into distance? Has not Mrs. Graham, 
by so sharpening up her power of focus, 
blunted her power of higher sight ? 

With this notion in my mind, I ques- 
tioned her. I found her practically 
without imagination, practically with- 
out emotion. She had a stern, definite 
recognition of duty ; she had a steadfast, 
definite feeling of affection, and these 
were firmly interwoven with and inter- 
dependent upon her knowledge and her 
reason. But into those higher realms of 
emotion, where the soul rushes with a 
cry in indefinite yearnings and hopes, 
where the bruised heart distils sweet es- 
sence in the subtle air, where the spirit 
of human love and aspiration trembles 
on the threshold of heaven, into these 
rarer planes of feeling her rational sense 
could not penetrate. 

‘*Woman,” she said, ‘‘ has too long 
been the slave of sentiment, and in con- 
sequence theslaveof man. Let her cul- 
tivate the activity of her mind and clear 
out all these fancies, let her develop the 
healthy muscles and energy of her body 
and exorcise the demon hysteria. Unre- 
strained emotion—all emotion which is 
not entirely under control—is a weed 
that chokes the mind. We need prun- 
ing and cleariug and lopping, lest our 
intelligence become a wilderness.” 

‘* Would you trim us like the old-fash- 
ioned yew trees—clip us to definite 
shape?” 

‘Rather that than the old fashioned 
garden where there is no order.” 

‘* But, remember, in the too well-kept 
garden you reap there only what you 
sow. Inthe wilder garden, where na- 
ture runs a little riot, the winds of the 
air, the bird and the bee scatter seeds 
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from many quarters, and the old wild 
garden brings forth abundantly.” 

I myself had no very decided views on 
the subject, and only threw out stray 
objections that struck me. But my ob- 
jections had little weight with her, and, 
indeed, partaking as they did of the na- 
ture of theories, they would not have 
been likely to move her who asked proof 
and logical showing for all that her 
creed admitted. 

She was firmly convinced of the ex- 
cellence of that educational system 
which demands that all the faculty and 
capability of an individual be developed 
to the utmost, brought entirely under 
the volition and control. She permit- 
ted no lounging, physical or mental, no 
dreaming or wandering of wits. 
‘* Change of occupation,” she said, ‘‘is 
rest. When my mind is weary of work, 
I relax the strain, and alter the direction 
of fatigue by physical exertion. I will 
not allow one speck of dust to dim the 
clearness of my mind. At school and 
college, I formed these good habits. 
There was scarcely a moment of my day 
which was not guided by definite inten- 
tion. By thus constantly directing the 
channels of faculty, we bring them un- 
der complete control, increase our ca- 
pacity, and strengthen immeasurably 
Recognizing this, we can 
only infinitely regret how the wealth of 
woman’s talent, which haslain dormant 
through the ages, has been lost to the 
world. Hitherto one half of the talent 
and power of humanity has been silent 
for the want of opportunity and educa- 
tion to develop it. Therace might have 
advanced—evolution would have gone 
on-—at just twice the rate of its past pro- 
gress, had things been otherwise. The 
cultivated, active-limbed, fully-devel- 
oped woman must have produced chil- 
dren of larger growth, and man would 
not have been so long in leaving the 
cradle.” 

I had not then, nor have I since, met 
with a woman possessed of so remark- 
able an intellect, yet withal she gave the 
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impression, as clever women often will, 
of some faculty missing, and that the fa- 
culty of sympathy. With all her beauty 
and talent, one never grew to love her. 
Armed cap a pie in the strength of her 
self-confidence, she made no appeal to 
the affections. 
ARABELLA KENEALY, M. D. 


(Concluded in May ) 





A Boy’s Essay on Giris.—-The fol- 
lowing may besome “ literary fellow’s” 
invention ; if so it certainly hits off the 
average boy’s notion of his girl associ- 
ates: Girls is grate on making bleeve. 
She will make bleeve a doll is a live 
baby. She will make bleeve she is orfull 
sweet on another girl or a feller if they 
come to see her, and when they are gone 
she will say, ‘* Horrid old thing!” Girls 
is olways fooling a feller. She can’t lick 
yer, so she gets the best of yer that way. 
If yer don’t do what a girl tells yer she 
says yer horrid. I drather be horrid 
than soft. If yer do what a girl tells 
you you willdo all sorts of foolish things. 
Girls can be good in school every day 
if they feel like it. I shud think they 
would get tired and have todo sumthing 
wonce in a while; 1 know a feller does. 
Girls say fellers act orfull; but when a 
girl gets a-going it she acts orfler than 
any feller durst. They don’t care for 
nuthing. If a girl wants a feller to carry 
hér books home she ain't satisfied unless 
she gets the same feller the other girls 
want, whether she likes him or not. 
Girls is grate on having secrets--I mean 
telling secrets. They make secret out 
of nuthing at all, and then tell it round 
to all the other girls, orfull quiet, just 
as if it was sumthing dredfull. I bleeve 
a girl likes to make bleeve they are do- 
ing sumthing dredfull. Girls olways 
gets their joggerfry lessons better than 
a feller; but if they are going anywhere 
they don’t know their way a bit, and 
they are sure to get lost. If two fellers 
has a fite the girls all go for the feller 
what licks, no matter whether he is good 
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for anythir g else or not. If a girl don’t 
feel like doing a thing you can’t make 
her, no matter whether she had orter or 
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not. If she won’t she won’t, and she 
will get out of it somehow. That is all 
I kno about girls this time. 


oo 
CHILDHOOD’S HOME,.—No. II. 


HERE is a certain air of refine- 
ment in some homes due, it seems 
to me, to the self-possession of its in- 
mates. They, evidently, have taken 
into consideration the apostle’s injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Study to be quiet.” It is as ill- 
bred to be disconcerted about trifles, as it 
is disastrous to health and the comfort of 
the home. There is, perhaps, no more 
fruitful cause of disease among house- 
keepers than this constant hurry and 
worry over domestic affairs ; and it cer- 
tainly is a terrible enemy in the home of 
childhood. Is there no remedy for this? 
‘Cast your care upon Him, for he careth 
for you.” I have never heard of a better, 
and itisfreetoall. Alas! thatsofew home- 
makers will accept it, until seeds of dis- 
cord have been sown in the family, and 
their own health irretrievably ruined. 
Perhaps a casein point will not be out 
of place. A lady, who was never strong, 
found her household labors much aug- 
mented by the presence of one, for whom 
it seemed to her that it was not her duty 
to care. Knowing that her former work 
was all and perhaps more than she was 
able to do, the injustice of this extra de- 
mand upon her strength irritated her, 
and she worked for many long months 
in astate of rebellion, not only to the 
ruling power in her household, but to 
the Ruler of all the earth, believing that 
He could have ordered it otherwise, as, 
indeed, He could, had it been best. 

Had this poor overworked creature 
‘*cast her care upon Him,” the result 
would not have been what it was. In- 
duced more, I believe, by her state of 
mind than the extra labor, a severe 
heart trouble was brought on, from 
which it is not at all likely she will ever 
wholly recover. Later years have 
brought a partial amelioration of her 
labors, but if time should bring her en- 


tire exemption from toil, it can never 
bring her ease, for pain isa terrible task- 
master. She is satisfied that all this 
might have been avoided, and often says 
she has herself to thank for it. 

But what was the effect upon her 
family? Just what might have been 
expected. One in this state of mind could 
hardly be supposed to be a fit person to 
have the care of children at the most sus- 
ceptible period of their lives yet this 
is the place she occupied. Is it strange 
that they imbibed her spirit, and became 
irritable and rebellious too? However 
sincere her repentance may be, however 
trustful and quiet her after life may be- 
come, plants grown from the seed sown 
at that time in their young hearts, will 
have many years of growth before they 
will be fully eradicted. If the relation 
of this incident may be allowed to serve 
as a warning to some other in like cir- 
cumstances, the writer will not regret 
that she gave this chapter of home life 
to the world. 

Mothers, do not worry. Everything 
will come out all right, if you trust and 
do believe that you will never have 
more care or labor than you can get 
through with safety to yourself and the 
interests of your family. What else 
does He mean when He says, ‘‘ As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be ?” 

‘* Study to be quiet ” You do not sup- 
pose this means that you shall not laugh 
and romp with your little ones, or make 
as much noise as is necessary to the 
‘*good time” so essential to them? It 
means that you shall be quiet inwardly ; 
so at peace with God and His creatures 
that no derangement of domestic affairs 
shall be able to surprise you out of your 
self-possession, for therein lies your 
power as queen of the household. 

MRS. 8. E. KENNEDY. 
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MOTHERHOOD, 


Far, far away, across a troubled sea, 
My wistiul eyes espy 

The quiver of a little snowy sail, 
Unfurled against the sky. 


So faint, so far, so veiled in soft obscure 
Its quiet shimmering, 

Sometimes methinks no mortal thing it is, 
But gleam of angel's wing. 


And yet the currents of my life so set 
Poward this vision tair, 

I know, | know tor me it pales and glows ; 
It will not fade in air, 


With my own heart-throb, throbs the tiny 
sail, 
My sighs its pennons move ; 
And hither steadfast points its magnet to- 
ward 
The pole-star of my love, 


What precious gifts do treight this mystic 
bark 
There is no sign to show ; 
What frail, small mariner is there enshrined 
No mortal yet may know, 


I only know the soul divine moves there, 
"Mid two eternities; 

Before this secret of the Lord | bow 
With veiled and reverent eyes. 


And vainly does my restless love essay 
To haste the coming sail ; 
Dear God! Not even to save from sunken 
reels 
Can love of mine avail. 


Yet, will I keep my vigil, and in peace 
Like Mary, “dwell apart ;” 


Close to the mysteries of God art thou, 
My brooding mother heart, 


Ah ! heavenly sweet will be thy recompense, 
When every fear at rest, 

The little bark all tr equity shall lie 
Safe anchored on thy breast ! 


A N&GLECTED CHILDHOOD, — This 
pathetic picture of Talleyrand’s child- 
hood, as given in his memoirs in the 
Century, may account in some meas- 
ure for the mistakes of his after life. 
A happy childhood is a heritage no 
child should be denied, no matter 
how poor the home. Paternal care 
had not yet come into fashion; the 
fashion was, indeed, the reverse, when 
I was a child ; thus my early years were 
cheerlessly spent in an outlying district 
of Paris. At the age of four I was still 
there, when [accidentally fell from the 


top of a cupboard and dislocated my foot. 
The woman to whose care I was in- 
trusted only informed my family of 
this several months afterward. The 
truth became known only when my 
parents sent for me to go to Perigord to 
visit Madame de Chalais, my grand- 
mother, who had expressed a wish to 
see me. Although Madame de Chalais 
was my great-grandmother IL always 
called ner grandmother, very likely, I 
think, because that name implied a 
closer relationship. The dislocation of 
my foot had been neglected too long to 
be remedied ; even my other foot, hav- 
ing had to bear alone the whole weight 
of my body, had grown weaker, and 
thus I remained lame for life. 

That accident had a great influence 
over my after life. It, indeed, led my 
parents to think I was unfit for a mili- 
tary career, or, at least, that in such I 
should labor under great disadvantages ; 
they were thus induced to seek for me 
some Other profession, which, in their 
eyes, would be best calculated to serve 
the interests of the family. For, in 
great families, the family was far more 
cared for than its members individually, 
chiefly those young members who were 
still unknown. ‘These considerations 
are rather painful to my mind, so I will 
not dwell further on them. 


+. 


WHICH IS BEST? 


Iv only our frocks and our aprons 
Would grow like the leaves on the trees, 
And out we could rush in the morning, 
To gather and pick as we please, 


Llow nice it would be, and how easy, 
We never would have a misfit; 

No matter how much we might tear them, 
We never need sew up a slit. 


No tiresome mending or darning, 
No use for a needle or thread, 

No grief fora hole in the stocking, 
No scolding from mother to dread. 


And if there were never a lesson, 

No writing or spelling of words, 
And nothing to do but be idle, 

And chatter and sing like the birds— 


How useless, and tired, and lazy, 
How mischievous, too, we would grow. 
No, no! ‘Tis a thousand times better 
To read and to spell and to sew. 
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DO YOU KNOW HOW 


*““T)HYSICAL culture” is said to 

a have become a “fad” of the 
day. There are teachers of somebody’s 
system, or of no system, to be met every- 
where, and all sorts of apparatus for 
school and private uses are offered for 
sale. While one who knows the impor- 
tance of good physical development will 
not obiect to the growing interest of peo- 
ple in muscular exercise, he will, if well 
informed, with regard to the physiolog- 
ical principles involved in such exer- 
cise, be likely to take exception to much 
that is offered by this system or that. 
He will especially condemn everything 
that tends to the unnecessary and un- 
natural in posture and effort. It must 
be admitted that much in gymnasium 
practice is out of keeping with the nat- 
ural, and tends to abuse of human func- 
tion. 

The swinging of heavy clubs, the jerk- 
ing up and down of heavy dumb-bells, 
the leaping on the hands and endeavor- 
ing to assume postures that tax the mus- 
cles and articulations to an extreme, are 
not only unnatural modes of exercise, 
but so often productive of serious injury 
to the men who practice them, that, were 
it not for the spirit of emulation or de- 
sire to win admiration, we are sure they 
would be quickly abandoned. 

If a man or woman can not get enough 
of exercise in their customary occupa- 
tion for healthful balance of function 








TO STAND PROPERLY? 


they should take some of their leisure 
every day for the purpose of giving the 
muscles free play, and should employ 
the simpliest means. We are pleased to 
note that some reaction has already been 
indicated from the tendency to overdo. 
A book recently published by Mr. Ed- 
win Checkley, points out the errors and 
danger in gymnastic practice, with 
proper emphasis. For instance, the au- 
thor says: 

“The youth who enters the gymnas- 
ium at college, starts out on a career of 
violent training--general as well as 
special—finds himself exhilarated for a 
time. His special strength increases, 
but his false start on the great material 
lines tells against him in after years, 
when a little weakness around the heart 
and a sudden lightness in the head tell 
a story of bad beginnings and false dis- 
cipline. 

‘*There is something radically wrong 
in these harsh and extravagant methods 
of training. The average man does not 
care to be an athlete in the accepted 
sense. If he has means to squander in 
appliances, he does nothave the oppor- 
tunity to use them as directed, and the 
most slavish adherence to the rules some- 
how does not have the expected effect. 
The lifting and striking power may be 
gradually increased and the chest expan- 
sion slightly improved, so far as meas- 
urement goes, but}there is something 
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wanting. Anything that inteferes with 
the galley-slave labor at the apparatus 
sets back work. The strength of the 
man so ‘trained’ has no reliance on it- 
self. Itis superficial—only skin deep, 
as it were. The training will not ‘stay 
put.’ 

That alone is true physical culture, 
that aims to develop the body as a whole, 
and make it a substantial enduring sup- 
port for the mind; so that the individ- 
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ual can labor in his chosen field with 
earnestness and effect. Mr. Checkley 
properly dwells on the importance of 
attitude, breathing and walking as fun- 
damental to proper physical develop- 
ment. The way in which aman stands, 
walks and breathes has a closer rela- 
tion to his frailty of mental action than 
most of us believe. Dr. Dio Lewis in his 
earlier work as a teacher adapted his 
light gymnastic exercises to the ends 
specified. Mr. Checkley says of attitude: 
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**To get out of the ordinary activities 
of life all possible strength and health, 
let us first learn to stand. A literal 
drawing of the actual standing position 
of twelve persons chosen at random, 
would present a curious spectacle. The 
distended abdomen and more or less flat- 
tened chest would prevail in a majority 
of the dozen. It would be safe to say 
that in eleven out of the twelve the 
bone structure of the body, and not the 
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muscles, would be found doing most of 
the work of keeping the body upright. 
Theincorrect position, more or less char- 
acteristic of a great many people, and 
not by auy means representing an ex- 
treme case, is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, Fig. 1. The abdomen 
is here pushed forward into disagreeable 
prominence, or, rather, the body is al- 
lowed to settle on the legs asit may, thus 
rounding the shoulders and protruding 
the abdominal region. 
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“This attitude is just as common 
among women as among men, and per- 
haps more common. For one thing, cor- 
sets, while theoretically holding the 
body up, encourage lassitude of the 
waist region. And, then, women are 
liable to affect a ‘willowy’ style of 
standing and moving. Many girls seem 
to think that there is a kind of feminine 
charm in a lackadaisical manner. 

‘*The correct position in standing is 
sometimes curiously exaggerated by the 
protrusion of the chest to a grotesque and 
unnatural degree. Fig. 2 may be taken 
as an example of the position sometimes 
seriously recommended. There is no 
naturalness, force or beauty in such a 
position. The author’s views of the cor- 
rect position are indicated by Fig. 3. 
As will be seen by this illustration, the 
lips, chin, chest and toes should come 
upon one line, with the feet turned at an 
angle of 60 degrees. In such a position 
the body acquires its greatest ease, its 


greatest endurance, and its greatest read- 
iness. The chest, the wall covering the 
great boilers of the body—the lungs— 
is given the greatest prominence, while 
the abdomen 1s carried more modestly 
than most people are inclined to carry 
it. The shoulder, hip and ankle joints 
are also kept upon one line. The neck 
is carried erect, so as to bring the collar- 
bone into a horizontal position. Notice 
the difference in the carriage of the head 
between Figs. 1 and 3.” 

The carriage of the body has much to 
do with breathing; an upright, bal- 
anced, unrestrained position conduces to 
free and full play of the chest, while a 
bent, restrained attitude necessarily hin- 
ders full respiration. It is therefore an 
easy thing for a person to get into the 
desirable habit of deep breathing who is 
careful to practice attitude, and such 
exercises as will enable him tostand and 
walk properly. 

H. 8. D. 


———_ eo 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE PHYSICIAN, 


SOME NEW OBSERVATIONS, 


HE following cases are selected 
from a paper read recently before 
the New York Academy of Anthro- 
pology, in which were compared side by 
side the everyday working of the two 
systems of brain localization, that of the 
modern cerebral physiologist with its 
motor areas, and that of the more popu- 
larly known phrenologist. 

Having demonstrated that over ac- 
tivity of a brain area produces a sensitive 
spot in the bone above it, and that 
an injury to the skull could and would 
be followed by excessive activity in the 
brain area beneath, these cases were 
carefully studied : 

1. A lady who presented a very sensi- 
tive spot on both sides of the head at a 
point about one inch forward and up- 
ward of the orifice of the ear. This 
sensitivity had existed for some time. 
There was no history of injury; but 
there must be a passive inflammation of 


the bone or its membranes. What had 
produced it ? Activity of the brain area 
beneath? Let us see. The cerebral 
physiologist says that this area controls 
the movements of the jaw and tongue; 
but on close examination of the patient 
I findno grinding teeth, no trembling 
tongue, nor any loss of muscular power. 
The only thing which I do notice is a 
most voracious appetite, which seems, 
however, perfectly natural with the 
patient. She will devour a meal which 
would ordinarily suffice for three per- 
sons, and then complain dolefully that 
she ‘‘can not eatanything.” It is true 
that we might trace a certain relation be- 
tween the appetite and the brain centre 
for the chewing motion, but the relation- 
ship is distant. When, however, I 
compare the sensitive spot on the side of 
the head with the phrenological system, 
I find it corresponding with the area 
assigned to Alimentiveness, the faculty 
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which gives appetite and good digestion. 
Here is a striking coincidence. This 
person’s whole conscious life is per- 
meated by ideas of eating ; her conver- 
sation bristles with reflections upon food 
and appetite, and how little she has had 
of either; and when we examine the 
brain, the organ of that conscious 
life, we find great irritation over that 
portion which the phrenologists assign 
to the nutritive function. 

2. A young man, very dignified, self- 
contident and determined; really a 
sensitive nature, but pride prevents his 
showing it; ambitious, a hard worker, 
going through his tasks with un- 
necessary energy; a ‘‘born fighter,” 
opposing everything merely for the 
satisfaction of being contrary; his 
thoughts decidedly turned toward 
making money, this topic frequent- 
ly being introduced into his conver- 
sation and almost involuntarily. On 
examination of the head we find much 
sensitiveness distributed over the entire 
region almost which, as the cerebral 
physiologists have proven, controls the 
muscular movements of the legs, arms 
and head. If these brain functions were 
irritated, the man would be in general 
convulsions, but we find no such history 
and no evidence of such a condition. 
What we do find, however, is the sensi- 
tiveness concentrated strongly at the 
points where Phrenology places resolu- 
tion, self-reliance and self-respect, com- 
bativeness, and that organ which gives 
force and energy to a man’s language 
and actions, ‘‘destructiveness”’; the 
tenderness being less marked over ac- 
quisitiveness and the ambitious faculty. 

3. A boy, active and playful, like 
other boys, but with no marked charac- 
teristics. One day a piece of brick falls 
accidentally, striking him on the bead at 
the region of the right parietal eminence 
(that extended fullness usually seen on 
each side of the upper back head), in- 
flicting a slight wound. Ten years 
afterward, when we first see him, the 
scar on the scalp is to be felt plainly, the 


bone is sensitive at that point and at no 
other place on the skull. For along 
time there has been in his nature an 
element which he calls ‘‘ nervousness,” 
—that is, he starts at sudden noises, is 
afraid of an intangible something in 
the dark or in lonely places, and, in a 
greater or less degree, this element of 
fear permeates his whole life. Physical 
examination shows a perfectly healthy 
body, but no clue to the condition until 
we come to that sensitive bone spot in 
the head, and this we find directly over 
the organ of caution, or fear. On close 
questioning we find that the ‘‘ nervous- 
ness” appeared a short time after the 
injury to the head, though the two facts 
had never been associated in the minds 
of the boy or the parents. 

4. A case of general paresis, in whom 
the usual expansion of ideas is very 
marked. He never mentions a number 
less than hundreds of millions ; space is 
measured by billions of worlds; and a 
bank account has unlimited dimensions. 
His head is decidedly sensitive over the 
organ of sublimity. 

At a future time I will report o her 
cases from the many which come under 
observation; but these are certainly 
sufficient to draw attention to the fact 
that many heads present areas which 
are sensitive to firm pressure, and the 
study of these areas will prove not only 
of the highest interest to patients but 
also of decided value to the science of 
the brain. Iam confident that associ- 
ated effort on the part of several observ- 
ers would collect a mass of evidence of 
this character which will ‘* prove” Phre- 
nology from a new and interesting point 
of view, one indeed that would appeal 
especially to that very difficult being to 
convince—the medical man. 

GEO. F. LAIDLAW, M. D. 


[A very recent case is that of a man 
violently insane, with delusions in re- 
gard to personal integrity, and having 
a marked sensitiveness in latero-coronal 
region.—EDITOR. 
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A CASE OF SKIN GRAFTING. 


CASE extraordinary of skin graf- 

ting is reported from Chicago. 
A Mr. Dickerson had been suffering for 
years with an ulcer on his back, that 
had enlarged until the destruction of 
the cuticle covered a space of one foot 
square. An improvement in the gen- 
eral condition of the sore, suggested the 
treatment by grafting, for the restora- 
tion of the skin. Butso large an area 
would require the sacrifice of so much 
integument on the part of any half doz- 
en persons who might be willing to help 
a fellow mortal to get a whole skin that 
at first the suggestion was regarded as 
fruitless. However, there is a virtue in 
certain relationships, that grow out of 
our social nature, that is often found 
adequate to a peculiar emergency. 

Mr. Dickerson is a highly esteemed 
member of the St. Bernard Command- 
ery, which is constituted of about 150 
gentlemen, and these, after consulting, 
with regard to the situation of their 
knightly brother, concluded to offer 
each, a part of his skin for his benefit. 
The operation was therefore performed. 

A Chicago paper, noting the occur- 
rence says: 

‘*The spectacle of each one of these 
150 men surrendering a bit of his skin 
to an invalid will become historic, and 
it is an incident for the present age to 
dwell on with profit. It is asserted by 
the medical profession that the stomach 
and liver are not less necessary to life 
than the skin, which is a most important 
auxiliary to the lungs in the zration of 
the blood. Men could live for days 
even if the functions of the stomach 
were suspended, as has been demon- 
strated in the case of Dr. Tanner and 
others ; but without the outer cuticle, or 
skin, death would ensue, and with all 
the symptons which could be produced 
by suddenly cutting off thesupply of air 
from the lungs. This was first effect- 
ually demonstrated at the accession of 
Leo X. to the Papal chair. At his cor- 
onation, which was really a grand af- 


fair, a beautiful maiden of Florence was 
gilded in’ order to represent the Golden 
Age. But to the astonishment of the 
philosophers, the child unexpectedly died 
during the pageant, owing to the func- 
tions of the skin being checked by the 
coating of gold in which her body was 
encased. The principle involved in skin 
grafting, is that if a piece of living skin 
is transferred to a proper soil it will 
grow there, and, serving asa centie of 
cicatrization, will unite with other pieces 
and with the healthy edges of the sore. 
The operation is known after the neme 
of its discoverer, M. Riverdin, an interne 
pupil in the Charity Hospital at Paris. 
A process almost amounting in princi- 
ple to the same thing was discovered by 
Dr. Hamilton in New York, and re- 
ported in the Transactions of the New 
York Medical Society for 1870. It was 
practised with success also by :Dr. Pol- 
lock, in London, and Dr. Bryant, of 
Philadelphia, describes in his practice of 
surgery, the experiment of engrafting 
the epidermis of a negro upon the ulcer 
of a white person with such success that 
the parts coalesced without subsequent 
contraction of the surrounding skin, and 
leaving a black cicatrix or island, show- 
ing that the skin of the negro never lost 
its vitality or its color, even when nour- 
ished by the blood of its white bearer. 
Skin grafts may be taken with success 
from the body of a dead person, pro- 
vided that a short time has elapsed after 
decease. 

The Medical Record describes a 
case where grafts were successful when 
taken six hours after death. The skin 
was taken in this case in one large piece, 
but afterward cut into minute strips and 
inserted upon the back of a boy who 
had been burned by lightning ten 
months previously. The question of 
the duration of the vitality of the skin, 
after it has been removed, is a subject 
of much experimentation. Dr. Brewer, 
of Norwich, Conn., experimented in 
eight cases, and found the limit of the 
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skin’s vitality to be thirty-six hours. 
But much depends on the conditions, 
and, as a general rule, it has been found 
that the grafts preserve their powers of 
reproduction in the inverse ratio to the 
degree of heat, i.e.: Where the tem- 
perature is greatest, the vitality is least. 
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Pieces of skin from amputated limbs 
have frequently been used in the process 
of skin grafting, and dressed with anti- 
septic solution. It isimportant that the 
grafts be applied at the proper time, and 
that they be taken from a subject free 
from constitutional disease. 





POPULAR ERRORS, 


T is safe to infer that most of the 
popular maxims had their origin in 
ignorance, or in an attempt to apologize 
for a known act of intemperance, in 
eating, drinking, etc. There still lin- 
gers in the more unthinking communi- 
ties, if not generally, the idea that 
‘* wind in the stomach” is simply the at. 
mosphericair, which enters that organ 
in consequence of its temporary empti- 
ness. It is inferred, of course, by the 
sensual, that the stomach must be con- 
stantly filled with food, as a means of 
excluding this ‘‘ wind,” which would 
necessitate almost constant eating, aside 
from the fact that this organ conforms 
to existing circumstances, diminishing 
in size as its contents pass out. Con- 
trary to these absurd views this supposed 
air is carbonic acid gas, produced by the 
fermentation of the undigested food, a 
strong argument against taking more 
food to exclude this ‘‘ wind.” Here, I 
will venture the opinion that this gas, 
an aid to digestion, is intended as a 
means of removing some of the pains of 
erring mortals, as a means of disposing 
of a remaining part of food, which is 
more than the unaided stomach can di- 
gest. Asa good illustration of the kind- 
ness of our Heavenly Father, in the 
matter of preventive measures, it may 
be remarked that, since there is much 
danger when the food ‘‘ goes down the 
wrong way,” the valve which closes the 
aperture to the lungs is necessarily 
closed by the act of swallowing, while it 
returns to its natural position, while 
breathing, closing that to the stomach, 
rendering it difficult, if not impossible, 
for air to enter the stomach, though no 


e 


material harm would result. When by 
a sudden fit of laughter, or a forced in- 
spiration, food is thrust into the lungs, 
these organs make a convulsive effort to 
expel such by coughing, for food not thus 
removed, if insoluble, might cause death. 

To prevent the accumulation of this 
‘*wind ” (gas), it is simply necessary to 
take plain and simple food, in proper 
quantities, al proper times, avoiding ex- 
tra lunches. It is a very fortunate cir- 
cumstance—especially to the poor—that 
such food as is well represented by the 
grains, made specially valuable by a 
large number of modern products, is the 
most nutritive, the most easily digested, 
the most wholesome, the most palat- 
able—to the unvitiated taste--and the 
most economical, within the reach of 
people generally. DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 





Hor WATER FOR SLEEPLESSNESS.—A 
most wretched lier awake of thirty-five 
years, who thought himself happy if he 
could get twenty minutes’ sleep in 
twenty-four hours, said: ‘I took hot 
water—a pint, comfortadly hot, one good 
hour before each of my three meals and 
one the last thing at night—naturally 
unmixed with anything else. The very 
first night I slept for three hours, wak- 
ened, turned round and slept again till 
morning. I have faithfully and regu- 
larly continued the hot water, and have 


never had one bad night since. Pain 


gradually lessened and went, the shat- 
tered nerves became calm and strong, 
and instead of each night being one long 
misery spent in wearying for the morn- 
ing, they are all too short for the sweet, 
refreshing sleep I now enjoy.” 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. 





An Experiment in Memory 
Habits.—In a paper entitled ‘A Study 
jin Mental Statistics,” Professor Jastrow 
describes the results of a mental test in 
which fifty students of a class in psychology 
at the University of Wisconsin (twenty-five 
men aod twenty-five women) took part. 
The task consisted in writing 100 words as 
rapidly as possible. The material thus col- 
lected was utilized to show the similarity of 
ideas and habits of thought. 

The general tendency to regard one’s 
mental habits and products as singular and 
original, and consequently to look upon 
every evidence of similarity of thought as 
a strange coincidence, receives a set back 
from the result of the present and similar 
studies, for it is found that these fifty per- 
sons, independently writing one hundred 
words from the many thousand with which 
they are acquainted, all in all, select from 
the same 2,024; i. e., of the 5,000 words 
written only 2,024 are different. Again 
1,266 words occur but once in the aggregate 
lists, and omitting these we find that about 
3,000 of the words are formed by the re- 
petition of only 728 words. Passing to an 
analysis of this ‘‘mental community,” it be- 
comes clear that it is greatest at the begin- 
ning of the list, and it becomes less toward 
the end; i. e., the habit is to write first the 
most common, and when these are ex- 
hausted, the more unusual words. A very 
interesting point is the comparison of men 
and women in their tendency to repeat one 
another’s thoughts. The evidence is un- 
mistakable that the lists of words drawn up 
by the women are much more like each 
otherthan are those written by the men. 
The women use only 1,153 different words, 
the men 1,379. The women write but 520 
words that occur but once in the lists, the 
men write 746 such words. 

A study of the processes involved in 
these lists bases itself upon a careful analy- 
sis of the ideas therein represented. The 
relative sizes of such classes, in a measure, 
indicate the prominence of different classes 
of objects in the minds of the writers. It 
may be interesting to mention that the five 


best represented classes (of the twenty-five 
adopted in the paper) are ‘*‘ Names of Ani- 
mals,” ‘* Articles of Dress,” ‘‘ Proper 
Names,” ‘‘Actions,” “Implements and 
Utensils.” The sexes present characteristic 
preferences for the various classes. The 
women contribute most largely to “ Articles 
of Dress,” writing 244 such words, while the 
men write but 159. They show an equal 
favoritism for ‘‘Articles of Food,” writing 179 
such words, to but 58 for men. The men, on 
the other hand, show fondness for ‘‘ Imple- 
ments and Utensils,” ‘‘Names of Animals,” 
‘* Professions,” ‘‘ Abstract Terms,” etc. 


The Evolution ofa Coal Fire.— 
Following is a scientific description of 
what happens when you light afire: The 
phosphorus on a match is raised by friction 
to a temperature of 150 degrees, Fahrenheit, 
at which it ignites. It raises the tempera- 
ture of the sulphur, if it bea sulphur match, 
to 500 degrees, when the sulphur begins to 
burn, The sulphur raises the heat to 800 
degrees, whenthe wood takes up the work 
and produces a temperature of 1,000 de- 
grees, at which the coal ignites. 


Woods Heavier Than Water.— 
There are 413 species of trees found within 
the limits of the United States and territo- 
ries, sixteen of which, when perfectly sea- 
soned, will sink in water. The heaviest of 
these isthe black ironwood (Condalia ferrea), 
found only in Southern Florida, which is 
more than 30 per cent. heavier than water. 
Of the other fifteen the best known is the 
lignum vite (Guaiacum sanctum) and the 
mangrove (Rhizophora mangle). Texas and 
New Mexico lands, full of queer, creeping, 
crawling, walking and inanimate things, 
are the homes of a species of oak (Quercus 
grisea), which is about one and one-fourth 
times heavier than water, and which, when 
green, will sink almost as quickly as a bar 
of iron. It grows only in mountain regions, 
and has been found westward as far as the 
Colorado desert, where it grows at an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet. All the species heavier 
than water belong to tropical Florida or to 
the arid West and Southwest. 
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Sugar as an Element in Mor- 
dar.--The Manufacturer and Builder 
Says that the addition of saccharine matter 
to mortar, the idea of which has created 
much amusement among the building 
fraternity, isan extremely valuable discov- 
ery. Inthe first place, it enables bricklay- 
ing to be carried on in frosty weather. 
About two pounds of coarse brown sugar 
to one bushel of lime and two bushels ‘of 
good sand will make a mortar that will re- 
sist frost admirably. Independently of its 
frost-resisting qualities mortar mixed with 
sugaris vastly superiorto mortar without it. 
It sets very quickly as hard as cement, 
makes brickwork exceedingly strong, and 
is quite effective on dry bricks. Forindoor 
plastering it also sets hard and quickly. 
Where portions of the same wall have been 
covered in one part with sugared and in an- 
other with unsugared mortar, the latter has 
ripped up directly when a nail was run over 
it, months after the former has become as 
hard asstone. The sugar should not be ad- 
ded to mortar that is already made ; it will 
make ittoo thin. Itis necessary to dissolve 
the sugar in water first, then add the sugared 
water to the lime slowly and cautiously. 
The mortar should be as stiff as it can be 
used. For lime washing, one pound of 
sugar to sixteen gallons of water will make 
it adhere splendidly. Drops of whitewash 
made with water so mixed, if they fall on 
the window or floor, or on an iron plate, 
can not be washed off, which is conclusive 
proof of the tenacity of the mixture. 


Application of Small Forces.— 
The well-known‘phrase of Dr. Chalmers, 
‘““Tue power of littles,” is strikingly illus- 
trated in the physical world. Little forces 
acting in the same direction and recurring 
at rapid and regular intervals of time will, 
if accumulated, writer in 
Words, soon add up toa single force of 
gigantic magnitude. Every one has heard 
how a regiment of soldiers, when crossing 
@ suspension bridge, have to break step, 
lest the uniform tramp of their feet should 
set up, as it might well do, a dangerously 
large oscillation of the bridge. A half 
hundred weight hung up by a wire may be 
thrown into a considerable swing by a 
succession of gentle taps, or even puffs of 
air, if the taps or puffs hit the suspended 
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body at the right moment, that is, when 
the feeble impulses conspire in the same 
direction with that of the swinging 
weight. To give definiteness, imagine the 
wire supporting the half hundred weight to 
be rather more than a yard long, the time 
taken for the weight to make a single 
swing in one direction will then be a 
second; the arrangement will be, in fact, a 
second’s pendulum. 

Let us now attach one end ofa fine thread 
to the weight and every second give the 
feeblest possible jerk to the thread. We 
shall soon find that a surprisingly large 
swing of the pendulum is set up, because 
the gentle impetus we have given synchro- 
nises with the period of the 
weight. The trivial amount of energy in 
each pull is stored up in the weight, so that 
if we now attempted to stop the oscillations 
of the weight by a single pull of the thread 
we could not do so, as the thread would 
break. In fact, if the half hundred weight 
be swinging through an are which measures 
a foot across, it will be moving with an 
average velocity of a foot per second, thus 
possessing a momentum equal to a half- 
ounce bullet moving with a velocity of 
nearly 1,800 feet a second—more than suffi- 
cient to killa man. All this energy has been 
transmitted through a thread an infant could 
break, and has accumulated in the weight 
owing to the succession of tiny jerks coin- 
ciding with the period of the pendulum. 


swinging 


An Indian Legend of the Crea- 
tion.—The Indians have a legend, which 
explains how men happen to be of different 
colors. The Indians say that the Great 
Spirit made the world and made three men 
of the same color. He led the men toa 
pool of water and told them to jump in 
the water and bathe in it. One of the 
men obeyed him and immediately jumped 
into the water and bathed in it. 
out of the water and had become white and 
clean. The other two men hesitated. The 
water had become stained a little. One 
other jumped into the water and bathed in 
itand came out of the water and had be- 
come copper-colored. The water had be- 
come black and dirty. The other jumped 
into the water and bathed in itand came out 
of the water and had become black. The 
Great Spirit put three packages down be- 
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fore the three men to choose from. He 
pitied the black man and let him first 
choose. The black man immediately took 
the] largest package. Then the red man 
took the second largest package. Lastly 
the white man took the package which was 
the smallest. The three men opened their 
packages to see what things were in them. 
The black man found shovels and other im- 
plementsjof labor in his package. The red 
man found an arrow and bow inhis. The 
white man found a pen and ink and other 
fine tools of labor in his. From that time 
the three races have been obliged to live as 
the choice was made long ago. 


Crowded Streets.—Some statistics 
recently published by the city of Berlin show 
that London streets are on the whole the 
most crowded of any city in Europe. In 
1878 it was ascertained that 43,014 people 
passed every 16 hours along the Leipziger 
Strasse in Berlin, and in 1883, 36,000 people 
crossed the Jannowing Bridge every 18 
hours. The most crowded bridge in Berlin 
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is the Oramin, over which 80,000 people 
pass every 18 hours. In 1884, 58,743 passed 
along the Muntz Strasse every 16 hours, and 
47,506 along the Getraudten Strasse. In 
London it is estimated 110,625 pedestrians 
pass over London Bridge daily; over Black- 
friars, 79,108; Westminster, 44,460; Water- 
loo, 32,815. The most crowded thorough- 
fare in Europe is the Pont Neuf, Paris. 


How to Obtain a Spark.—A very 
simple apparatus for obtaining an electric 
spark is made by a German physicist. 
Around the centre of a common lamp chim- 
ney is pasted a strip of tinfoil, and another 
strip from one end of the chimney to within 
a quarter of an inch of this ring. Thena 
piece of silk is wrapped around a brush, 
and the interiédr is rubbed briskly. In the 
dark a bright electric spark may be seen to 
pass from one piece of tinfoil to the other 
each time the brush is withdrawn from the 
chimney. Many other experiments can be 
tried with this apparatus. 
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A TRUE ADVANCEMENT, 
IN a review of the history of thought 


it is interesting to note that two lines of 
development are traced from the classi- 
cal ages. These lines are parallel, and 
show more or less of interrelation, many 
of the philosophers and teachers who 
imparted special distinction to their eras 
being active spirits in both. The leading 
representation of the classical era on 
the side of abstract or ideal philosophy, 
or what may be termed pure psychology, 
was Plato. On the side of practical or 
materialistic philosophy was Aristotle. 
The idealist sought to build up a satis- 
factory fabric of mental philosophy 
upon rational deductions derived from 
introspective speculation; the materialist 
endeavored to formulate a definite sys- 
tem of mind action having its basis in 
human physiology—and to a greater or 
less degree explicable by physical states 
or organic function. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
expositors of these widely different 
schools frequently came into collision, 
and that religious zeal in the early and 
middle ages of Christianity often fiercely 
denounced, and even cruelly persecuted, 
men who were regarded as advocating 
doctrines of mind function that were 
heretical. Aristotle, in his own day, 





was accused of impiety and forced to 
leave Athens, and the favor his doc- 
trines found with teachers of pagan 
tendencies in the Alexandrian school of 
philosophy made them obnoxious to the 
early fathers of the church, yet for cen- 
turies following the tenth century he 
was a most prominent authority in both 
ecclesiastical and speculative circles. In 
the controversies of the scholiasts, and 
in the disputes between nominalist and 
realist this was especially the case. 

The terms nominalist and realist inti- 
mate in themselves the character toa 
good degree of the two lines of mental 
philosophy as exemplified at the period 
when European civilization was begin- 
ning to assume that form which became 
distinctive as modern a few generations 
later. The nominal school claimed that 
things or notious of things have no 
realities corresponding to them, and 
therefore have no existence but as 
names or words. The realists main- 
tained that general ideas are not found 
by the understanding, but have a real 
existence independently of mind and 
apart from the individual object. In 
modern psychology these schools have 
their representation respectively in the 
opposed doctrines of Bishop Berkeley 
and David Hume. 

The realistic line of thought naturally 
drew from contemporary science what- 
ever evidence appeared to furnish sup- 
port to its propositions, and some of 
its best representatives, Leibnitz, for 
example, saw in mind and matter, two 
entities having close mutual relations. 
As Leibnitz says, “‘ Each has it own in- 
dependent though simultaneous action, 
but both are so regulated by a harmony 
pre-established by God that their mutual 
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actions shall correspond with each 
other, and shall occur in exact and 
infallible unison.” 

The old Pythagorean division of the 
soul into three parts, nous, phren and 
thumos, or the knowing faculty, reason 
and feeling, found its physical analogue 
in Aristotle’s division of the head into 
three parts, the common senses being 
assigned to the forehead, the reasoning 
elements to the central parts and mem- 
ory to the back part. The categories of 
the modern psychological schools are 
embraced in the mental classification of 
Intellect, Sentiment and Will, by which 
we at once see that modern philosophy 
has adopted, with but little substantial 
change, the opinion of the ancient 
thinkers so far as fundamentals are 
concerned. 

On the physiological side of thought, 
however, the development has been far 
more striking and in correspondence 
with the rapid advance of science. 
Modern physiology is remarkable for its 
great superiority in exact observations 
over ancient and medizval physiology, 
and especially is its superiority remark- 
able for defining the relations subsisting 
The shrewd 
guesses of the ancients with regard to 
the brain’s function have been demon- 
strated as well founded, and a clearly 


between mind and body. 


formulated system of physio-mentality 
has found permanent place among the 
accomplishments of nineteenth century 
science. To-day we know thatthe brain 
is the instrument of mind, and the 
physical expression of its power and 
variation. We know that mental faculty 
is dependent upon organic function 
and can indicate specialty of func- 
tion by reference to specially related 


brain centres. The whole map of the 
brain may not be said to be filled up 
with definite assignments of function, 
but the time is not far distant when the 
general field of mental action as we 
accept it now will have been localized 
in the convoluted masses. The lines of 
psychology and physiology are ap- 
proaching to-day, and will ere long jon 
to the better understanding of the nature 
of mind and the establishment of a 
positive system of education. Despite 
the protests of Gordon and Sir William 
Hamilton thisalliance is now a foregone 


conclusion. 





A SUGGESTION IN RE KOCH. 

THE remedy of Professor Koch 1s not 
prophylactic in its nature, as it is claimed 
for the virus of vaccination, but a de- 
rivative composition that is introduced 
into the circulating system of one 
already affected with disease, and there 
its work is that of destroying the nidus 
of the bacilli, whose growth in the lung 
or other tissue constitute the peculiar 
character of consumption. It destroys 
not the bacilli, but the tissue on which 
the bacillithrive. A very powerful nar- 
cotic in itself the quantity of lymphem- 
ployed in treatment is exceedingly small, 
but as the treatment is by injection be- 
neath the skin the difference in this 
respect between it and most of the 
alkaloids used in hypodermic medication 
is comparatively slight. 

One point is significant—that the 
Koch lymph is not operative when taken 
by the stomach—and as this fact has its 
bearing upon the administration of 
other medicines it is worthy of more 
than passing notice. Observers of the 
comparative effect of different drugs 
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when taken by the mouth or by hypo 
dermic injection, for instance Rossbach 
and Nothnaegel, bear witness to the 
great differences of result obtained by 
these methods, and are generally agreed 
that a given medicine is liable to so 
much change when brought in contact 
with the natural secretions of the stom- 
ach that its character may be entirely 
changed. A drug, especially a mineral 
preparation, may be decomposed by the 
acids of the gastric fluid, and a new 
product formed that is of a highly poi- 
sonous or destructive nature. Or a drug 
prescribed with much care, according to 
indications, may, as soon as it reaches 
the stomach, be changed into a negative 
or inert substance, and become only so 
much waste to be gotten rid of in the 
customary intestinal procedure. 

It is a question that hygienists may 
reasonably ask—whether or not the 
showings of hypodermic experiment do 
not warrant their protests against swal- 
loving drugs. For if a prescribed 
remedy, especially a mixture of acid and 
alkali, be likely to undergo change in 
the stomach, what specific value can be 
expected of it in relation to an affection 
located at some distance from the stom- 
ach? If a certain amount of alkali 
were dropped into a rubber tube ten feet 
long, which had been previously filled 
with an acidulated fluid, when it arrived 
at the other end, supposing that the 
acidulated fluid had a very slight move- 
ment longitudinally, we should expect 
to find it much altered if it survived the 
passage in a recognizable state. In the 
vital economy of the human circulation 
greater changes are to be expected of 
decomposable substance than those that 


are merely chemical, because of the 


elaboration of the vessels that convey 
the blood, 

By injection through the skin a thin 
solution of a drug the vital circulation 
is promptly reached, hence the effects 
obtained are marked, and the danger of 
poisoning is greatly increased. Dr. Koch 
urges scrupulous care in using his anti- 
tubercle lymph on this account, and 
from this side it should be expected that 
the major objections to such treatment 
would arise. Yet in the attempt to man- 
age any disease of a malignant or destruc- 
tive nature the physician is confronted 
by the alternative of resorting to purely 
hygienic means or to antidotical, in 
which the agent is itself a poison. The 
hygienic, by reason of its effect in re- 
moving the causes of disease and help- 
ing the system to employ its own forces 
in antagonism to the ‘‘invading para- 
site,” may in the end prove the more 
effective in restoring health. The anti. 
dotical method has its element of uncer- 
tainty always, because the condition of 
the stomach and assimilating organs can 
not be positively known except in rare 
instances, yet the effect, whatever it 
may be, is usually prompt. In advanced 
or sudden diseases the employment of 
this method becomes necessitous; the 
destructive process being energetic in its 
attack upon the vital tissue must be met 
and combated, as it were, by a more 
powerful antagonist. In one sense the 
treatment by injecting hypodermically 
an antiseptic fluid is hygienic—it is a 
method of cleansing,only that service has 
not yet attained that degree of exactness 
in the detail of vital processes that will 
render the method positive in result-- 
keeps it from being classed among our 


truly hygienic resources. 
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It is the hygienic element so conspicu- 
ous in modern surgery that has contrib 
uted most to its success. Mr. Lawson 
Tait, distinguished among modern ope- 
rators for his success in cases involving 
great risk, insists upon cleanliness as the 
essential factor in the operating rooms, 
and with that, antiseptics as such, are 
unnecessary. Hence he ignores the 
carbolized or bi-chloride sprays, douches 
and washes of the common procedure, 
deeming them hindrances to a patient’s 
quick recovery. But he must have the 
room wherein he would operate per- 
fectly clean and free from dust, and his 
attendants are required to be scrupu- 
lously clean in person and dress, and all 
the instruments, dressings and material 
used during the operation and in the 
final toilette of the case must be fresh 
and clean and thoroughly disinfected. 
The use of a needle or of any instrument 
for the introduction of a fluid into the 
human body is a surgical procedure and 
should never be resorted to without pre- 
liminary cleansing. It is the careless- 
ness of too many physicians in the appa- 
rently simple operation of vaccination 
that has given a basis to the anti-vaccin- 
ation movement. Were all who apply 
the vaccine point to the scarified arm 
particular with regard to the source of 
the virus, and careful to have the locality 
of the inoculation well washed immedi- 
ately beforehand, the specific effects of 
vaccination as a proper or improper 
operation would be more clearly demon- 
strated. 

In view of the researches of Pasteur and 
Koch the near future seems to promise 
developments of positive success in treat- 
ing the diseases most destructive to hu- 


man life, but we feel confident that the 


key to the whole matter will be found 
to be nothing less than implicit obedience 
to the canonsof physiology and hygiene. 


_— oe 





The death of our long-time friend, 
Lester A. Roberts, has been announced 
just as we were closing this depart- 
ment. He died March 12. Mr. Roberts 
was one of the corporators of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, and 
a trustee ; also a stockholder and trus- 
tee in the Fowler & Wells Company. 
Last month this journal contained an 
article from his pen. An account of 
his useful life will be given in the May 


number." 
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A PHRENOLOGICAL SUMMER MEETIN 
—One of our busy workers in a recent 
letter asks, ‘‘ Why not havea meeting of 
phrenologists next summer?” and sug- 
gests Niagara Falls as a proper lo- 
cality. No doubt if those engaged in 
the domain of Phrenology as lecturers, 
teachers, etc., should co operate with re- 
gard tosuch a meeting it would be made 
a success, both numerically and to the 
personal advantage of all concerned. 
We think it would be a most excellent 
opportunity for the men and women who 
are earnestly interested in this great 
field of humane activity to assemble at 
some convenient place—Niagara, say— 
and there confer with each other on the 
common ground of fraternal effort and 
sympathy. A week’s meeting, judi- 
ciously managed, and without attempt 
at stiff formality, would contribute to 
the instruction, encouragement and 
friendliness of all, and lead to results 











of an invaluable nature. The sugges- 
tion is open tothe readers of the Jour- 
NAL, and the manner of its consideration 
by them will determine the expediency 
of such an undertaking. It is in place 
to add that now the Alumni of the Insti- 
tute have organized, it is to be expected 
that all students who can make it con- 
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venient to attend the closing exercises 
of future classes and the Alumni dinner, 
will do so. 

The sixty who sat at the table on the 
inaugural of the society could easily be 
doubled on the next occasion by the 
attendance of students who live within 
telephone distance of New York. 
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7 fur ff orrespondents 


Questions orf ‘‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if correspondents shall expect us to give 
them the benefit of an early consideration. 

ALways write your full name and address plain- 
ly. If you use a pseudonym or initials, write your 
full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better,a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor in the professional capacity of a phy- 
sician will also receive his early attention. 





SKEPTIOISM IN Retigion.—S. D. H.—This 
attitude is dependent primarily upon the 
want of influence of those elements of faith 
and reverence that enter into religious ob- 
servance, Education and association have 
an important bearing upon the expressicn 
of those elements whether, as sentiments in 
the mental economy, they are by nature 
strong or weak. We often find people very 
active in religious work whose endowment 
of faith and veneration is by nature decided- 
ly moderate. Brought up in a pious family, 
habituated to the scenes of church service 
and religious society, habits are impressed 
that become essential parts of their charac- 
ter. They enjoy the life of the church rela- 
tion and find it of advantage in many ways, 
thus what they have of religious sentiment 


is rendered very active. One with a nat- 
urally good development of qualities con- 
ducive to religious observance, may be 
educated chiefly in an atmosphere quite 
apart from religion, his intellect may be 
cultivated in matters of literature and 
science, and little or no opportunity 
afforded his moral sentiments and emotions 
to develop that degree of influential control 
that would be theirs had they a fair oppor- 
tunity. Such a man will become skeptical 
in matters of faith as a matter of course, 
because he will be critical and positive in 
his view of subjects, and demand that 
every new thing that is offered to his con- 
sideration shall be tried by the rule of three, 
as it were, astandard of fact. In the Hu- 
man Nature Library No. 7, of the series 
written by the writer, discusses conscien- 
tiousness, in which some points bearing 
upon this question are carefully set forth. 


An ImparreD MAnnoop.—Mosiin.— A 
man who has lived so long in the way you 
describe can not expect to find his way 
back to the place in society that was once 
his without much struggle. Your tastes 
have been perverted. Your feelings de- 
graded. Like a tramp who has been living 
‘fon the road,” you need to be washed 
and cleansed thoroughly:before you can 
expect to wear the garments of decent 
people, with anything like propriety. You 
must turn aside entirely from the old course 
and live as best you can, training and dis- 
ciplining your mind with such means as 
can be obtained, and so lift up your soul 
from the slough in which, like a pig, it has 
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been wallowing. In time youcan come up, 
if you will, and find enjoyment and satis- 
faction in the sunny fields of Christian as- 
sociation. Don't say you can not, butlike a 
man, say J will. 


Tue Wirnprawat or Dr. Bartnotow, 
M. R.—We are not sufficiently informed 
with regard to this matter to give you the 
reason for the withdrawal of Dr. Bartholow 
from a professional chair in Jefferson Col- 
lege, that he had made famous. It is said by 
some that he was too earnest an advocate of 
electro-therapeutics, and had incurred the 
displeasure of the advocates of the older 
surgical procedures. We can scarcely be- 
lieve that this is the case, since physicians 
of education and broad experience gener- 
ally accept electricity as a feature in modern 
medical progress. 


BuppHisM AND CuristTiaNnity.—L. R.—We 
are not of those who see in Buddhism a su- 
perior form of religion to Christianity. On 
the contrary the latter asa cult, an evolu- 
tion from earlier forms, if you will, has its 
special adaptation to western civilization. 
The spirit of Buddhism is in harmony with 
the mental type of the Indian and Chinese 
peoples, and not with that of western Eu- 
rope or America. There are excellent 
moral lessons taught by the old Buddhist 
writers, certainly, but we have never seen 
or heard anything in them that so exalts the 
character of human life, indicates its possi- 
bilities of achievement so clearly, and fur- 
nishes motives so true and noble for effort 
as in the simple, direct teachings of Jesus. 
Buddhism is defective as a cult in that it 
furnishes little or no conception of a per- 
sonal God, and places its idea of deity at so 
great a distance from man that the latter 
can have no relations with him. Christi- 
anity pictures a God having a regard for all 
his creatures and ordering nature for his wel- 
fare. The ideas of Nirvana and Reincarna- 
tion, as we have heard them explained by 
disciples of Buddha, appear to us essentially 
pessimistic, while they claim that they are 
optimistic and Christianity pessimistic. We 
have not so read the scheme of Christianity 
as set forth by the New Testament writers. 
James Freeman Clark once said, ‘* Buddhism 
loves man, but not God. It has humanity, 
but not piety. In Buddhism man 
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struggles weaie to find God (a God out of 
reach!), while in Christianity God comes 
down to find man.” Christianity offers help 
to man, but Buddhism expects man to help 


himself. 





F533 bat Chev Sav. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 








Posthumous Bigotry Illustrat. 
ed.—in the Journat for January my atten- 
tion was attracted by Mrs. Wells’ article, 
‘*George Combe’s Skull,” and more espe- 
cially by the statement, as reported, that 
his executors ‘‘ burned the manuscript of a 
book which he had willed to be published, 
but which they judged too heterodox.” I 
hope this is not true; and yet, considering 
the objections made by the ‘‘ unco guid ” 
to some of his previous works, the state- 
ment is by no means improbable. I beg to 
suggest, therefore, that the search after his 
missing cranium be made to include also 
the alleged missing manuscript. Inasmuch 
as there is preserved a cast of the skull, the 
finding of the manuscript became vastly the 
more important. Its finding and publication 
now would create a powerful interest, more 
especially in view of the effort to sup- 
press it. 

The statement regarding the destruction 
of Mr. Combe’s book recalls the kindred 
experience of his great countryman, Robert 
Burns. Asis well known, Burns was an ardent 
and pronounced sympathizer with the prin- 
ciples of the French revolution, adhering to 
them with steadfast devotion to the bitter 
end. At the same time he felt compelled, 
in order to eke out a support for his family, 
to accept a petty official position under the 
British government; in consequence his last 
years were embittered by his being sub- 
jected to a petty system of espionage and 
persecution. His acts and utterances were 
closely watched and magnified and _tor- 
tured into evidences of disloyalty. He was 
not always prudent; but it was impossible 
that aman of his principles and independ- 
ent spirit could have escaped the oppro- 
brium of the ‘‘title great” who figured 
among the leading governmental influences 
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and theirdespicable satellites. To such an 
extent did this influence prevail that after 
his death great care was used to omit from 
a new edition of his writings his democratic 
utterances of that period, so far as they 
were known to have been inspired by the 
French revolution. A notable omission was 
“The Tree of Liberty,” one of his most 
characteristic productions, beginning— 
‘Heard ye ‘o the tree ‘o France?” 

It did not appear in print till 1840, nearly 
half a century after his death. Robert 
Chambers, in his Life and Notes of Burns, 
not only acknowledges the omissions of 
former editions, but concedes the fact that 
many of the manuscripts of his democratic 
effusions were destroyed. This was done 
through fear of the proscriptive spirit of the 
times in general, and its special bearing on 
the interests of his family. In view of the 
latter consideration some omissions in the 
first edition of his works following his 
death were probably expedient; but noth- 
ing could warrant the destruction of this 
class of his manuscripts because of their 
political character. Principal Shairp, his 
latest biographer, expressly states of a well 
recognized fact, that ‘‘ Scots wha hae,” and 
‘*A man’s a man for a’ that,” were called 
forth in large measure by the French revo- 
lution. The fair supposition is, that if this 
fact had been as well known then as it is 
now, there would have been an attempt to 
blot out even these immortal democratic 
inspirations. And who can say what the 
world may not have lost by the destruction 
in such of kindred productions of “the 
great Bard-Peasant.” Only think of a set 
of mole-eyed censors sitting in judgment on 
right of utterances of the soul of Robert 
Burns! But aside from this, consider the 
principle involved. Of all vain man’s fan- 
taatic tricks before high Heaven, ** surely 
none can be better calculated to make the 
angels weep” than this denial of the right 
of free speech to any fellow man, however 
humble. How transcendently base and out 
rageous, then, does this spirit appear, when 
arrayed against the great and good of earth, 
the advocates of truth, and leaders of their 
kind. Thisage, if remarkable for anything, 
is its tendency toward toleration of the open 
expression of personal opinion. 

ISAAO H. JULIAN. 


PERSONALS. 

Joun F, InGram is one of the predecessors 
of Mr. Stanley in African exploration. When 
but a boy of nineteen he traveled for a syn- 
dicate of traders through the dangerous 
Swaziland, across Amatongaland, the Portu- 
guese territory, and barbarous interior to 
Egypt, performing this stupendous achieve- 
ment in eighteen months, and entirely alone, 
without native carriers or servants. Mr. 
Ingram is an artist and a linguist, speaking 
fourteen African dialects, and now edits a 
newspaper in South Africa. 

Miss Kare Fretp has been examining 
some statistics furnished her by the Ch.cago 
Board of Pharmacy, and finds that Ameri 
can women spend sixty-two million dollars 
a year for cosmetics, most of which are 
made of zine oxide, mercury, and other 
poisons. This leads her to ask this perti- 
nent question: ‘‘ How can women vain 
enough to paint and dye their hair bring 
forth children stalwart enough to resist 
temptations that lead to all manner of 


” 


Dr. Witson, who served in the navy with 
Admiral Farragut, but was forced by con- 
sumption to leave the service, found a con- 
genial climate and restored health in South 
Africa. He now owns half of one of the 
islands in the Comoro group, off the coast 
of Africa, and has a large sugar plantation. 
The only other white person on the island 
is an Englishman, who is also a sugar plan- 
ter. Out-of-door life for consumptives. 
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WISDOM. 


**Thou must be true to thyself, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Keer your troubles to yourself; when 
you tell them you are taking up the time of 
the man who is waiting to tell his. 

In nature there’s no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be call’d deformed but the un- 
kind. 

Wuar distresses me is to see that human 
genius has limitations, and human stupidity 
has none.-—A. Dumas fils. 

Amone the “rights” an individual may 
claim of society, room for the developmen 
of the individuality stands foremost. 
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* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


Visiror—“ Does it cost much to live in 
New York?” Host—‘‘ No, sir; it doesn’t 
cost much to live in this city, but it costs 
like Sam Hill to keep up appearances.” 


Aunt Mary—‘: Now, Jennie, let me see 
whether you know your lesson. Tell me 
who first discovered whalebone?” ‘ Jonah, 
I guess.” 

CaLLER—‘* Please, Sir, the master, Deacon 
Skinflint, died last night, and the misses 
wants to know if you will] preside at the 
funeral?” Long Suffering Pastor—‘ Yes, 
certainly, with pleasure.” 


Wuen a man finds himself in thee rong 
plase hee shood hustle too get owt of itt, for 
itt belongs too sumwon elce, and hiz plase 
iz empty. 

InpuLGENt mother—‘‘ Doctor, I wish 
very much to have you prescribe some more 
pills for my darling Willie.” 

Prysician—** Dear me, is he sick again?” 

Indulgent mamma—‘‘ No; but they are so 
much more respectable for his pea-shooter. 
I do hate to see him blowing those horrible 
vegetables about! ’ 




















In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see jit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis. 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol. 


It is our wish to notice the 
better ciass of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 
publications, especially those related in any way te 
mental and physiological science. Ve can usually 
supply any of those noticed. 


ume for personal use. 








Atmost Persvapgep. By Will. N. Harben. 
16mo, pp. 316. New York: The Minerva 
Publishing Company. 

This is a well written story of the anti- 
Christian class of books, in which discus- 
sions on theological topics, society, philan- 
thropy and some love passages make up a 
rather mixed plot. The chief‘ personation 
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isan infidel who, however, has strong in- 
clinations to belief in the immortality of 
the human soul, and in the existence of an 
infinite Unknowable. He believes that the 
human being can find enjoyment and rest 
for his spirit in deeds of kindness, good fel- 
lowship, and that the Church is unnecessary 
to his comfort. Avowedly this book is de- 
signed to interfere with the mental state of 
those who are ‘‘ almost persuaded ” to be- 
come members of the Christian Communion, 
and as a literary agency in the line desig- 
nated it would prove dangerous enough did 
it find circulation among that class of halt- 
ing people. A great deal of the reasoning is 
founded on conditions in the church rela- 
tions that are accidental or the result of 
social influence, and not to be ascribed to 

Christianity per se. We do not see that the 

author has fairly interpreted the teachings of 

Christ and his early disciples in his attack 

upon the modern hierarchy. 

A Trext-Booxk or Hyaimrng. The Principles 
and Practice of Preventive Medicine, 
from an American stand-point. By Geo. 
H. Rohe, M. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
and Hygiene in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Baltimore, ete. 8vo, cloth. 
F. A. Davis, publisher, Philadelphia. 
This new volume from the enterprising 

house of F. A. Davis, is a creditable expo- 

sition of the subject of Hygiene in its sev- 
eral relations to the State and the individual. 

As a volume devoted to the prophylaxis of 

disease or preventive medicine it is of value 

to the lay reader as well as to the profes- 
sional. Dr. Rohe has prepared it in style 
and language remarkably free of technical 
terms, yet with a due regard to scientific 
accuracy. The work is practically an epi- 
tome of the general subject, but the matter 
is not so condensed as to omit what by 
specialists may be considered important 
particulars. A glance at the chapter head- 
ings will show the range of treatment. Be- 
ginning with an excellent article on air and 
its relation to respiration, the contents em- 
brace Water, Food, Soil, Removal of Sew- 
age, Construction of Habitations, Hospitals 

School, Industrial, Military, Naval, Prison 

Hygiene, Exercise, Buths, Clothing, Dis- 

posal of the Dead, Germ Theory of Disease 

Contagion, Epidemic Diseases, Disinfect- 

ing, Vital Statistics, Quarantine, ete. 
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Numerous tables and illustrations contri- 
bute interest to the text, and add value to 
the treatise as work of reference. 


Morvate Easray, Christian Socialist. By 
Albion Tourgee. 12mo. New York. 
Fords, Howard, & Hurlbert. 

This book may be fairly set over against 
** Almost Persuaded” in our brief reviewal 
of its nature, for while the latter does not 
find a wide enough field in Christianity for 
exercise of the benevolent feelings the work 
of Mr. Tourgee is devoted to an exposition 
of the duty of Christians to busy themselves 
about the welfare of others, especially the 
weak and needy ones. We think that the 
author shows himself a strong apostle of the 
new evolution that has gotten the title 
‘« Christian Socialism,” and ‘‘ puts thecase ” 
in that clear and forcible light that will win 
among thinking members of the churches. 
One speaking of this recent outcome says, 
with what appears to us a fair comprehen- 
sion of its nature : 

‘*Tt is the appeal from selfishness and ma- 
terialism to unselfishness and a more spirit- 
ual attitude ; in short, an appeal from the 
lower nature tothe higher. Its aim is not 
the equalization of possessions, but the 
equalization of opportunities, and calls 
Christianity itself as professed by mankind, 
to arise and hold itself true to its profes- 
sions. It assumes that the key-note of 
Christianity is the duty of love: ‘ todo 
good to all men, to promote the highest wel- 
fare of all men, is its distinctive quality as 
a religious cult.’ It asks, ‘‘ Are the econo- 
mic and social conditions of to-day condu- 
cive to the moral, intellectual, and physical 
well-being of ourfellows ? Look not merely 
at the tale of crime and the record of pov- 
erty, but go beneath them to the provoking 
causes, the temptations, the injustice, the 
despair?” 

The interweaving of a love story may ap- 
pear an inviting feature to some of our read- 
ers, but as a love story the book is not a suc- 
cess; the author had a higher purpose in 
mind, and while he depicts with much power 
the characters of Wilton Kishu, Searle, 
and the pastor of the ‘* Golden Lilies,” his 
strongest work is shown in the effort to 
sketch a practical application of his view of 
the province of the Christian Socialist in 
our stirring every-day life.> The spirit that 


leads a man to demand that Christianity 

shall be made notathing of dogmas and 

ordinances, but a force in the midst ofa 
community that every man, woman and 

child shall feel and enjoy, should awaken a 

prompt response in every soul that has a 

kind tbought for his fellow men. 

THe AmericaAN Stanpanp Text-Book oF 
PuonoGraPpuy Simplified edition. Pre- 
pared for school, private and mail instruc- 
tion ; forreporting Spanish, and other for- 
eign tongues. By D. L. Scott-Browne. 
Price, $1.50. Published by the author. 
New York. 

This isa revision of the only text-book 
that the author claims ‘‘ has kept pace 
with the improvements made in the art.” It 
presents a type of shorthand that may be 
considered American, embodying as it does 
in great part features that have had their 
origin and proving in the practice of Amer- 
ican shorthand writers in all branches of the 
profession. It combines the features of a 
manual, phrase book and reporter’s com- 
panion, as designed for a course of twenty 
lessons, if imparted by aninstructor. 

The book is certainly an improvement on 
Mr. Scott’s previous publications in this line, 
and in 116 pages covers the ground of its 
subject as well as any book of like dimen- 
sions that we know. The system of dicta- 
tion is to be commended. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Liperty IN Lirerature.—Testimonal to 

Walt Whitman. By Robert G. Ingersoll. 

An address delivered in Philadelphia, 

October 21. 1890. New York: Truth 

Seeker Company. 

An estimate of the author of ‘ Leaves 
of Grass,” and of his poetry, by an admirer 
of his philosophy. Many examples are given 
that will indicate the peculiar style and 
phraseology of Whitman. 


JAPAN.—A sailor’s visit to the Island Em- 
pire. By M. B. Cook. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. John B. Alden, New York. 


A pleasant little book. The sketches are 
written by a Yankee captain, and told in 
the simple and graphic manner of the guild 
to which he belongs. One who wants to 
know something of the real life of the Japs 
will get more than a passing idea from an 
hour or two spent with this under his eye. 
As somebody has said, a literary ‘‘ expert,” 
with the valuable and entertaining fund of 
facts presented, would have made a volume 
several times the size of this, but haraly 
more instructive or more interesting. 
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HICHEST AWARDS 





wes EVERYWHERE! 


London, Paris, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Sydney, 
Melbourne, Santiago, Adelaide, 
Edinburgh, &c. 











PEARS’ Soa 
P:; 
Established 100 years, and from the world’s first great 


Exhibition in [85] down to its last in Edinburgh. (Gold 
Medal, September, 1890) it has, in every instance, 





obtained the Highest Medals and Diplomas 





at the disposal of the Judges; a series cf achievements without 
precedent amongst Exhibitors of any class of goods whatever 
—of those awards Messrs. PEARS hold no fewer than 
Twenty. 


—_ As at each Exhibition the jury is composed, on 
an average, of more than five of the 


CHIEF EXPERTS OF THE WORLD 


(Analysts or Soapmakers), 
these Awards represent the concensus of 
opinion of over 


100 of the World's foremost Authorities | 
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No.1. James Parton. No.2, A. M. Rice. No. 3. Wm, M. Evarts. 
No.4. General Wisewell. No. 5. Emperor Paul of Russia. No.6. George Eliot. 
No.7. King Frederick the Strong. No, 8. Prof. George Bush. 





WOULD YOU NOT LIKE TO KNO 


what these Faces indicate? You can easily learn to read Character as you would a book, and 


IF YOU WANT SOMETHING 


that will interest you more than anything you have ever read, and enable you to understand all the dilf 
in people at a glance by the “Sirens or CHARacTER,” send for a copy of 


“HEADS AND FACES; How to Study Them:” 


A new Manual of Character Reading for the people; by Prof. Netson Sizer, the Examiner in the Ph 
logical Office of Fowler & Wells Co., New York, and H. 8. Drayton, M. D., Editor of the PHRENoLOG! 
Joursat. The authors know what they are writing about, Prof. Sizer having devoted fifty years al 
exclusively to the reading of character, and he here lays down the rules employed by him in his professi 
work, 

This is a most delightful study, and every one should know How to Read Character, and in this way 
be able to understand the motives and character of people met daily. This knowledge will enable employet®, 
to choose wisely, and will enable employees to meet the requirements of peculiar people whom they may 
required to please. . ¥ 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social ‘and business life. 

This is the most comprehensive and popular work ever published for the price, 25,000 copies having 
sold the first year. Contains 200 large octavo pages and 250 portraits. Send for it and study the | 
you see and your own character, If you are not satisfied after examining it, you may return it, and m 
will be returned to you. 

Will send it carefully by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 40 cents in paper, or $1 in cloth bindi 
Agents wanted. Address . 


FOWLER & WELIS CO., Publishers, 775 Broadway, New York 
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